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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  the  Greek  Philosopher  Heraclitus 
put  forth  the  principle  of  ceaseless  change  or  a*  he  said,  "All  things  flou.n 
Although  Heraclitus  was  referir.g  acre  to  the  universe  than  society,  this 
principle  can  well  be  applied  to  the  modern  social  environment  which  is 
characterized  fcy  rapid  change.  Society  shows  the  many  signs  of  stress 
which  such  a  period  of  change  creates. 

Over  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  no-abl-?  change  in 
the  nation’s  attitudes  and  opinions  and  the  values  which  underlie  them. 
Although  the  national  structure  is  bureaucratic  in  nature,  there  has  been 
a  steady  loosening  of  social  control  at  the  lower  levels  which  has  led  to 
a  progressive  rise  in  individualism.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
Individual  autonomy  with  stress  on  self -fulfillment,  self-actualization, 
and  self-development  at  the  expense  of  the  former  social  values  of  obligation, 
duly  and  responsibility.  This  emphasis  in  individualism  has  led  to  a 
growing  erosion  of  attitudes  toward  existing  standards  and  mores  with  an 
accompanying  decline  in  respect  for  authority. 

As  the  society  becomes  more  mobile  and  instable,  the  community  has  less 
influence  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  emerging  generation.  This  new 
generation  of  youth,  rather  than  turning  to  the  older  generation  for  values 
and  ideals,  tarns  inward  towards  their  peers  for  guidance.  In  fact,  as  Hayes 
&  Rehm  point  out,  "Much  of  the  enthusiasm.  Idealism,  energy,  and  increased 
intellectual  preparation  of  youth  seems  to  be  foe  iced  on  experimentation, 
protest,  and  various  forms  of  revolt  against  existing  social  standards."^ 
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Patriotism  -  the  attitude  of  citizens  toward  their  nation  and  government  - 
also  appears  to  be  slowly  erroding  as  citizens  become  less  nationalistic  in 
nature.  There  is  more  emphasis  on  world  affairs  than  a  foaus  on  American 
patriots  and  historic  virtues  with  a  marked  decline  in  the  outspoken  sentiment 
of  patriotism. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  thi  problems  which  face  society  today.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  continued  resistance  to  conscription  into  the  armed  forces,  civil 
disturbances  and  disobedience,  increased  use  of  drugs,  racial  unrest,  and  on 
and  on  to  ad  infinitum.  These  problems  which  face  society  as  a  whole  are  also 
manifest  within  the  military  entablishmsnt  of  the  nation. 

As  Hays  and  Hehm  state  in  their  article,  Kthe  character  and  quality  of 
a  military  establishment  are  intimately  related  to  the  society  that  provides 
it.  The  value  systems  of  that  society  provide  the  basis  upon  which  the 
more  demanding,  value  system  of  the  Military  ethic  is  developed.  The  current 
absense  of  value  consensus  in  society  at.  the  local  community  level  created 
flexes  for  military  socialisation.8^ 

‘^The  intentr-theEs£ofi»/  of  this  paper  is  to  exaaina  how  some  of  theW-- 
problems  facing  society  impact  on  the  Army  and  what  -changes  they  ire  creating 
within  the  Amy.  In  order  to  provide  a  meaningful  analysis,  the -vri n 

}  (uSsT-ioti  l  S 

rt~ methods  of  effecting  organizational  change 


within  the  Aray  and  to  the  Army1  s  current  and  possible  future  missions  and 
roles  in  support  of  national  obi ec tives^j^ 

Prior  to  launching  into  the  major  aspects  of  the  paper,  it  may  well  be 
advantageous  to  note  the  similarities  and  differences  between  military  and 
business  organizations.  Needless  to  say  a  coraparisoa  is  difficult  in  that, 
no  single  organizational  unit  can  fee  said  to  be  typical  of  either  industry 
or  military  organizations,  even  though  most  military  organisations  do  have 


- 
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»  common  forest.  It  Is  ou5te  evident  that  many  nf  the  mnemt.-i  nov  in 
/industry,  such  as  line  of  command,  staff  and  line  relationships,  etc,,  \u -re 
liasically  derived  from  military  experience. 

There  has  been  very  little  empirical  study  aceomr/ished  in  the  area  of 
collaring  business  and  military  organisations.  However,  a  nuoanry  of  one  of 
the  more  prominent  studies  conducted  by  Oscar  Grusky  is  provided  here  to  lay 
tlte  groundwork  for  the  remainder  of  the  paper.  Grusky  found  that  ail 
organization  officials  in  our  society  share  certain  characteristics.  They 
occupy  well-defined  positions  in  a  hierarchy;  interpersonal  skills  are 
critical  to  their  career  advancement;  they  are  concerned  with  salary  and 
prestige  as  measures  of  worth;  and  they  seek  to  maintain  ties  to  the  local 
community  and  tc  society  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  th.t  these 
similarities  should  not  hide  the  fact  that  organisations  have  different 
objectives  and  structures  which  farm  the  basis  for  entirely  different 
patterns  of  expected  behavior  araong  their  executives. 3 

The  study  also  found  that,  typical  of  highly  bureaucratic  systems,  there 
is  a  more  constant  and  ir.pld  turnover  of  personnel  in  the  military  than  in 
civilian  industry.  Tor  example,  study  results  reflect  that  personnel  sta¬ 
bility  in  a  military  organisation  is  almost  the  inverse  of  a  business 
organization,  with  approximately  half  of  the  military  officers  (45. 5/0  being 
in  their  current  organization  less  thin  a  yecr  while  on’y  about  2%  of  the 
business  managers  had  been  in  the  organisation  less  than  a  year.  Conversely, 
almost  9*#  of  the  business  managers  had  been  in  the  organization  ever  five 
years,  where  only  5.k%  of  military  officers  had  been  in  their  current 
organization  over  five  years. 4 

It  was  becaUie  of  this  rapid  turnover  that  Grusky  conducted  the  study. 

He  wanted  bo  determine  what  effect  this  rapid  and  routine  turnover  of  military 
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officer?  had  on  the  organisations  «nr>  the  individual  members.  He  examined 

this  in  relation  to  four  distinct  problem  areas:  executive  homogeneity, 

control,  commitment,  era  con muni ty  involvement.  The  findings  in  each  of 

these  oroas,  "o  summarized  by  Cranky,  is  shown  below. 

Because  bureaucratic  control  necessitates  the  extensive 
application  of  rational  criteria  for  selection  and 
promotion  of  personnel,  homogeneity  among  executives 
with  respect  to  numerous  social  characteristics  tends 
to  result.  Accordingly,  we  found  at  each  rank  level 
greater  uniformity  in  age,  length  of  time  in  the 
organisation,  and  seniority  among  the  military  officers 
<-han  among  business  managers. 

Houtinized  succession  conditions  the  exercise  of 
organizational  control.  Rapid  succession  in  the 
military  inhibits  strong  identification  with  the 
chief  executive.  The  data  collected  for  this  study 
indicated  tb  -t  length  of  tenure  at  the  military  ba3e 
increased  the  perceived  authority  of  the  officers, 
including  those  at  the  highest  ranks.  Length  of 
tenure  also  increased  perceived  authority  in  the 
business  setting,  but  not  at  the  top  ranks.  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  the  military,  bureaucratic  forms  of 
rotation,  regardless  of  the  organizational  objectives 
they  serve,  waken  personal  executive  power  and 
encourage  the  development  of  a  general  orientation 
toward  organizational  authority. 

More  favorable  orientation?  toward  the  organization 
and  the  specific  department  were  found  in  the  military 
setting  than  in  the  business  organization.  In  the 
military  system,  and  unlike  the  business  firm  studied, 
length  of  experience  in  the  particular  installation  was 
not  systematically  related  to  the  strength  of  these 
attitudes.  Instead,  the  more  favorable  orientations 
to  the  organization  and  the  submit  could  be  seen  as 
tied  closely  to  the  greater  standardization  of  assign¬ 
ment  end  greater  strength  of  professional,  commitment 
in  the  military. 

Evidence  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  frequent 
succession  inhibits  extensive  participation  in  community 
life  was  not  found.  Instead,  the  opposite  pattern  pre¬ 
vailed.  Military  officers,  despite  their  short  time  in 
the  community,  were  found  more  likely  to  be  members  of 
various  community  voluntary  associations  than  were 
business  managers.  The  findings  were  viewed  as  suggestive 
of  a  pattern  of  adaptation  to  bureaucratic  succession. 

Military  officers,  knowing  full  well  that  their  assignment 
to  a  given  base  was  temporary,  apparently  responded  fay 
rapidly  integrating  themselves  into  the  local  community, 
through  memberships  in  numerous  voluntary  associations,? 


Thus,  it  can  bf  seen  that  although  there  are  many  similarities  between 
business  executives  and  mill t -ary  executives,  the  divergent  objectives  which 
each  are  committed  to  create  a  disparity  between  then.  In  many  areas,  this 
disparity  is  widening  significantly.  Vhere  the  business  executive  is  striv¬ 
ing  for  self- fulfillment  and  personal  gain,  the  military  officer  must  remain 
guided  by  three  small,  but  extremely  meaningful,  words  which  General  of  the 
Armies  Douglas  MacArthur  so  well  iramortalized  in  his  farewell  speech — Duty, 
Honor,  Country. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

Robert  Frost  once  observed  that,  "Most  of  the  change  ve  see  in  life 

is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of  favor,"  The  more  closely  one  studies 

the  concept  of  change  from  the  behavioral  science  point  of  view,  the  more 

one  comes  to  realise  a  ring  of  soundness  in  Frost's  observation,  A  great 

body  of  information  has  been  accumulated  over  the  years  on  many  aspects 

of  change,  yet  there  is  no  real  theory  of  change,  O'Connell  (1968)  on 

'  * 

this  point  has  stated  that,  "Obviously,  it  is  too  early  for  a  general 
theory  of  organisational  change.  The  social  scientists  involved  can 
have  faced  only  a  narrow  range  of  situations  in  application  of  their 
restricted  techniques,**  S,  R.  Blake  (1962)  supports  this  report  with 
his  statement  that,  "the  behavioral  sciences  have  accomplished  little  of 
systematic  character  in  the  direction  of  achieving  change  in  situations 
of  organised  human  activity.*2 

Despite  the  absense  of  a  theory  of  change,  the  work  to  dais  1 7 
behavioral  scientists  can  offer  many  sound  observations  about  the  process 
of  change  and  most  important,  can  provide  managers  with  several  conceptual 
schemes  for  thinking  about  change.  The  scope  of  this  section  of  the  paper 
is  to  examine  sons  of  the  general  schemes  and  considerations  that  have 
been  off  eared  as  ways  of  thinking  about  change  and  to  provide  some  defini¬ 
tions  of  terms  that  will  be  usod  throughout  the  paper.  Application  of 
change  concepts  to  the  military,  only  briefly  considered  in  this  section, 
will  be  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  later  sections. 

Open  Sraton  View 

The  open  system  concept  of  organisational  analysis  provides  one 
framework  for  viewing  the  process  of  change.  All  organizations  are  open 
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systems  that  must  function  within  the  larger  environment.  It  is  this 
larger  environment  that  provides  the  energic  inputs  that  allows  an  organi¬ 
sation  to  function  and  survive.  Wien  any  organisation  fails  to  react 
positively  to  a  critical  change  in  its  environment  and  continues  this  type 
of  behavior  over  a  period  of  time  it  is  most  likely  to  atrophy  and  perish. 

The  successful  organization  is  one  that  continually  adapts  or  adjusts  to 
the  changes  in  its  environment.  The  organisation  that  fails  to  respond 
appropriately  to  its  environment  can  be  labeled  as  a  closed  organisation. 

In  studying  the  process  of  change,  however,  one  other  important  source 
of  change  recfiirements  must  be  considered.  These  are  the  requirements 
generated  from  within  the  organization  itself.  The  source  of  theao 
requirements  can  stem  from  any  nusber  of  things;  for  exasple,  differing 
needs  of  enployees,  internal  strain  or  labs  lance  between  different  levels 
or  subsystems  within  the  organization,  or  even  conflict  within  a  department 
as  to  goals  or  objectives.  An  organization  cannot  neglect  the  requirements 
for  change  resulting  from  within,  for  failure  to  do  so  is  almost  a  guaranteed 
route  to  Internal  decay  and  eventual  downfall  of  the  organization. 

Trow 

Planned  change,  as  outlined  by  Benais  (1966)  is  the  use  of  social 
technology  to  solve  problems  of  society.  Planned  change  is  the  application 
of  systematic  and  appropriate  knowledge  to  human  affairs  for  the  pappose  of 
creating  intelligent  action  and  choice.  The  critical  elements  of  the  planned 
change  process  are  valid  knowledge  anti  a  deliberate  and  collaborative 
relationship.  By  way  of  definition,  the  actors  in  the  process  arc  the 
fthnnpA  agent  who  is  the  one  that  directs  and  assists  the  client  system — 
the  target  of  the  change.  Planned  change  entails  mutual  goal  setting,  *n 
equal  power  ratio,  and  deliberateness  on  the  pert  of  both  parties. 


A 
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In  studying  change,  one  must  be  careful  to  differentiate  planned  change 

from  other  types  of  change.  Berrnis  (1966)  has  outlined  seven  other  types  of 

change  that  could  easily  be  confused  with  planned  change,  but  which  are 

actually  different  in  some  significant  aspects* 3  These  types  of  change 

and  their  significant  characteristics  are  as  follows* 

Indoctrination  *  Hare  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  power 
ratio  between  the  change  agent  and  the  client  system* 

Coercive  Changes  The  major  characteristics  here  are  a 
nonmutual  goal  setting,  an  imbalance  power  ratio,  and  only 
one-sided  deliberateness* 

Tachnncrat.jp  Chances  This  is  an  engineering  approach  to 
change.  The  goals  of  the  change  are  set  by  the  client  when 
he  defines  his  knowledge  re, jolreraent s *  The  change  agent, 
engineer,  simply  provides  the  required  data. 

Interacting^  Chun  rat  Here  there  ia  no  deliberateness  on 
either  side  of  the  relationship.  This  process  is  best 
observed  good  friends  or  married  couples. 

Socialisation  Change*  The  parent-child  relationship  is  the 
best  example  -of  socialisation* 

Emulative  Charge*  Here  change  is  brought  about  through 
identification  with  and  emulation  of,  the  "power  figures" 
ly  the  sitiKrirdlnates. 

As  Bennis  states,  this  typology  of  change  is  crude,  but-  it  does  provide 
a  good  perspective  far  differentiating  planned  change  from  other  possible 
types  of  change. 

One  of  the  key  variables  in  a  successful  planned  change  is  the  deliberate 
and  collaborative  relationship  established  between  the  change  agent  and  the 
client  system.  Bennis  stipulates  that  a  planned  change  program  will  optimize 
only  when  it  fulfills  the  five  following  criteria  with  respect  to  the 
collaborative  relationship. 3 

1.  A  joint  effort  that  involves  mutual  determination 
of  goals. 

2.  A  "spirit-  of  inquiry*  stewing  from  a  relationship 
that  is  governed  by  data,  publicly  shored. 


3.  A  relationship  growing  out  of  the  mutual  interaction 

of  the  client  end  the  change  agent* 

4*  A  voluntary  relationship  between  the  change  agent 
and  the  client,  with  either  free  to  terminate  the 
relationship  after  joint  consultation. 

5.  A  relationship  where  each  party  has  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  influence  the  other. 

Could  this  theory  of  planned  change  be  put  to  use  within  a  military 
organization?  To  answer  this  question,  one  must  understand  the  context 
in  which  Bennis  has  offered  this  scheme.  Bennis,  as  do  most  behavioral 
scientists,  tend  to  view  the  role  of  the  change  agent  almost  exclusively 
as  filled  by  someone  outside  the  organization,  usually  a  consulting 
behavioral  science  expert  brought  in  to  assist  the  organization  in  imple¬ 
menting  some  innovation.  And  it  is  In  this  light  that  he  has  offered 
these  five  criteria  for  the  collaborative  relationship.  The  traditional 
role  of  the  organizational  manager  or  military  officer  in  implementing 
changes  from  within  the  organization  has  largely  been  ignored.  This 
consulting  Change  agent  role  seems  to  be  an  inherent  bias  in  the  writings 
of  most  behavioral  scientists.  Ifest  managers  would  appreciate  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  process  of  internally  managing  and  ImplnmsfrfiWg 
planned  change  than  has  been  offered  to  date. 

In  the  mnager-subordlcate  relationship  one  would  have  a  difficult 
fulfilling  all  or  any  of  Bennis*  five  criteria  for  a  collaborative 
relationship,  especially  when  this  relationship  Is  placed  in  the  context 
of  a  military  organization.  Seldom  in  a  military  organization  will  cue 
find  conditions  such  as  mutual  determination  of  goals,  voluntary  relation¬ 
ships,  or  equal  opportunities  for  each  party  to  Influence  the  other. 
Certainly  these  conditions  could  be  fulfilled  in  some  small  degree,  but  by 
the  very  definition  of  an  organization  which  demuzds  a  certain  degree  cf 
conformity  and  restriction  cf  personal  impulses,  most  of  these  conditions 
are  precluded  from  consideration. 


Having  been  precluded  from  using  the  theories  of  planned  change,  what 
does  the  practical,  every  day  oanager  do  to  inclement  required  changes  in 
his  organisation?  Again  using  the  Bennis  typology,  it  is  clear  that  most 
Managers  oust  rely  on  intuition  and  flexibility  in  sliding  back  and  forth 
on  a  contimnaa  of  change  techniques  that  would  include  indoctrination  and 
coercion  at  one  end  and  socialization  and  emulation  at  the  other* 

Organisational  Change*  Systemic  versus  Individual  Approach 

Katz  and  Kahn  (1966)  suggest  that  the  systemic  change  process  as 
developed  in  the  Morse- Re iaer  (1955)  experiment  is  the  most  valid  concept 
available  to  effect  change  within  an  organization*  4  This  concept  of  change 
attempts  to  produce  change  in  organizations  through  manipulation  of  its 
systemic  -variables  rather  than  through  attempts  to  change  the  behavior  of 
individual  nesbers  of  the  organization.  The  lzpartant  characteristic  of 
the  concept  of  change  is  that  it  recognizes  “he  behavior  of  individuals 
within  an  organization  as  being  largely  determined  by  the  climate  of  the 
organization  and  the  related  qystem  of  roles  and  expectations.  Many 
previous  attempts  to  produce  change  in  an  organization  were  directed  at  the 
individual  and  have  failed  because  they  didn’t  consider  the  overall  system 
of  roles  and  their  expectations  throughout  the  organization*  The  ^ysteaie 
variables  (those  that  cannot  be  changed  at  one  level  without  affecting  the 
whole  organization)  are  the  key  to  this  concept.  Katz  and  Kahn  point  out 
though,  that  tho  Modification  of  Major  processes  by  working  with  less 
relevant  variables  is  still  possible,  but  is  an  infinitely  sore  difficult 
task.  Once  the  objective  and  the  critical  systemic  variable  are  identified, 
Katz  and  Kahn  recomnend  four  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  change  agent  to 
implement  the  change.  These  are  as  follows: 

1*  first,  top  management  oust  be  fully  appraised  and 
sold  an  the  desirability  of  the  change* 
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2.  Second,  the  meaibara  of  the  organisation  mnst  be 
prepared  for  the  change.  In  exaaple  of  this 
process  would  be  group  discussions  and  training. 

3.  Third,  the  change  oust  property  and  officially  be 
legitimized  as  a  new  role  requirement  by  the 
authority  structure. 

4.  Finally,  the  change  most  be  lsplemented  by  the  meatoers 
of  the  organization,  using  the  most  participative  and 
democratic  means  appropriate. 

Two  additional  methods  of  change  discussed  by  Katz  and  Kahn  are  the 
Floyd  Mann  Feedback  and  Group  Discussion  process  and  the  two  of  Group 
Therapy  within  organizations  as  utilized  by  the  Tavistock  Institute  in 
England.  In  the  proper  context  and  in  their  own  rigfct  these  methods  of 
dwngR  have  achieved  significant  and  worthwhile  results.  (These  two  methods 
are  fulty  explained  in  Katz  and  Kahn,  The  Social  Psychology  Otyaninationfl- 
Chapter  13.)  However,  in  the  context  of  a  planned  change  as  applied  in 
military  organization,  these  methods  would  not  be  appropriate.  The  major 
drawback  is  that  both  of  these  methods  ty  choice  avoid  identifying  in  advance 
desired  changes  is  ekgpftUKUenal  structure  and  functioning.  By  its  very 
nature  the  military  organization  requires  strict  control  to  ensure  that  its 
functions  and  missions  are  fulfilled.  So,  as  Katz  and  Kahn  point  out,  the 
great  difficulty  with  the  therapy  and  feedback  approach  is  that  we  do  not 
know  if  any  significant  organizational  change  will  occur. 

The  experience  to  date  with  these  two  concepts  is  that  any  change 
achieved  is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more  efficient  functioning, 
but  not  in  the  direction  of  basic  structural  change.  In  this  context,  and 
especially  when  military  organisations  are  viewed  at  different  levels  of 
organizational  hierarchy,  the  use  of  grocp  therapy  or  feedback  procedures 
night. prove  beneficial  to  military  organizations  on  the  higher  end  of  the 
continuw.  This  process  offers  little  risk  of  radical  departures  and  an 
excellent  char.ce  for  a  general  increase  in  efficiency.  However,  in  considering 
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this  approach  one  wist  account  for  the  fact  that  the  military  is  a  large 
complex  organisation,  and  a  Change  in  any  one  branch  or  organization  might 
have  severe  and  unintended  side  effects  on  other  parts  of  the  structure. 

The  military  organizational  hierarchy  described  above  can  best  be 
depicted  vitb  the  cdntimzua  analogy.  This  relationship  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  diagram.  Combat  battalions  would  be  the  bottom  or  the  highly 
authoritarian  end  of  a  continuum  of  organizational  structure,  while  high 
level  staffs  of  the  Pentagon  type  would  be  located  at  the  top  level  or  the 
more  participative  end  of  the  organizational  continuum. 

Participative  and  more 
loosely  structured 

Continuum  I 

Authoritative  and 
highly  structured 

Illustration  U-1;  Military  Organizational  Hierarchy  Continuum 

The  greatest  amount  of  confusion  and  frustration  in  the  application  of 
change  concepts  to  organizations  has  cone  from  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
changing  individuals  will  not  always  change  the  organization.  The  theories  cf 
individual  change,  though  important  in  certain  specific  and  limited  applica¬ 
tions  are  an  oversimplification  of  the  organizational  change  process  which 
neglects  the  interrelationships  of  people  in  an  organizational  structure. 

The  use  of  information  as  a  method  of  individual  change  provides  the 
necessary  rational  for  the  change  but  fails  to  provide  the  required  motivation. 
Individual  counseling  and  therapy,  and  sensitivity  training  have  proved 


successful  .in  changing  individual  behavior.  However,  the  individual 
usually  re  tun.  s  to  his  former  ways  of  behaving  once  he  returns  to  the  job, 
because  these  change  attests  failed  to  consider  the  realities  of  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  When  taken  out  of  context  of  the  work  situation,  the 
individual  has  the  problem  of  transferring  his  insights  and  individual 
changes  back  to  the  organization. 

The  Implementation  of  change  through  influence  of  the  peer  group  offers 
a  potent  but  limited  method  of  application.  Only  when  the  peer  group  is 
taken  directly  from  the  o  'grail  zational  setting  and  only  when  the  role 
relations  and  the  authority  structure  of  the  group  do  not  greatly  inhibit 
its  interaction,  then  will  the  peer  group  influence  approach  offer  some 
chance  far  success. 

Lairfn«fl  ate B  nf  Qpmmi ftaaariag 

Om  of  the  soundest  schemes  proposed  as  a  concept  far  thinking  about 
change,  and  especially  useful  far  managers,  is  levin's  Scheme  of  Organisa¬ 
tional  Equilibrium. ^ 

This  scheme,  sketched  in  the  diagram  below,  describes  the  behavior  in 
organisations  as  a  dynamic  balance  of  forces  working  within  the  social- 
psychological  space  of  the  organisation.  Levin  uses  a  given  level  of 
production  to  describe  his  scheme  and  states  that  any  tendencies  io  raise 
the  level  of  production  are  usually  offset  by  equal  forces  tending  to 
depress  it.  The  forces  tending  to  raise  the  production  level  are  the 
driving  forces,  and  the  rp«tfcr«4Tiing  forces  are  those  that  offer  insistence. 


Organisational  Space 


Restraining  Forces 

1  1  1  Equilibrium 

*  ♦  W  Level  of 

Jk  4 

T  Driving 

i  A  Production 

forces  1 

Illustration  17-2;  Levin’s  Scheme  of  Organizational.  Equilibrium 


Ifi 

Hov  doe?  change  take  place  within  this  scheme?  Lewin  suggests  that  first 
there  most  be  an  imbalance  between  Hie  restraining  forces  and  the  driving 
forces.  This  imbalance  can  occur  by  changing  the  magnitude  or  direction  of 
any  of  Hie  forces  in  the  situation.  The  role  of  the  manager  requires  that 
he  be  able  to  manipulate  the  situational  forces  to  unfreeae  the  present, 
equilibrium,  direct  Hie  movement  in  the  desired  direction,  and  rearrange 
or  refreexe  the  situation  so  that  it  does  not  backslide  to  its  old  level. 

One  big  problem  of  management  in  implementing  any  change  is  to  prevent 
backsliding.  Levin  offers  one  solution  that  can  help  prevent  backsliding; 
that  is  maximum  participation.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
participation  in  planning  and  implementing  a  change  by  all  effected  parties, 
the  less  the  chance  for  backsliding. 

Beane  (1966)  discusses  the  Lewin  scheme  as  presented  above  and  more 
precisely  defines  the  role  of  the  change  agent  as  one  of  a  “planned,  delib¬ 
erate  intervention  into  the  processes  of  change  under  way  in  and  around  the 
client  system  tc  influence  the  direction,  tempo  and  quality  of  the  change 
which  takes  place.*  One  important  oonsideratlvi  which  Benne  offers  concern¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  change  agent  is  that  he  must  constantly  be  aware  of  his 
own  motivations  in  ardor  to  approach  any  change  objectively  and  to  build  the 
important  element  of  trust  end  confidence  in  his  integrity  as  a  change  agent. 

He  must  not  allow  his  perceptions  to  be  clouded  and  distorted  by  personal 
motivations  and  needs. 

Benne  believes  that  this  admonishment  applies  equally  to  either  the 
outside  change  agent  (the  consultant)  or  the  manager  change  agent.  let  in 
the  ease  of  the  manager  change  agent,  this  concept  points  up  one  of  the 
strong  dilemmas  of  organisational  life,  which  is  equally  true  for  the 
military  officer-manager.  The  officer  as  a  change  agent  is  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  success  or  failure  of  bis  assigned  operation.  AH 
promotions  and  rewards  are  based  on  bow  well  one  laplements  t*  change,  if 
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organisational  necessity  and  self-survival,  he  assist  continually  consider 


his  own  bo ti vat ions  and  needs*  One  alternative  reaction  to  this  dilemma  is 
extreme  conservatlvism  which  can  also  lead  to  organi National  decay  and  self 
destruction. 


iA^rence  ^  CooBionent  Scheme 

Lawrence  (1961)  has  offered  another  excellent  scheme  by  which  tee  manager 
can  approach  change,  especially  in  individual  change  where  the  resistance 
factor  is  expected  to  be  high.^  Lawrence  divides  change  into  two  components, 
the  technical  side  and  the  social  aide*  The  technical  aide  is  simply  tee 
making  of  a  measurable  modification  in  tee  physical  routines  of  a  job.  The 
social  aspect  is  more  complicated  and  refers  to  tee  way  those  effected  by  a 
change  perceive  it  as  altering  their  established  relationship  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  change,  which  grows  out  of  the  interaction 
process  between  tee  change  agent  and  the  client,  must  not  violate  tee 
customary  methods  or  ways  in  which  tee  client  relays  Mrneelf  to  tee  organi¬ 
sation.  If  tee  client  is  accustomed  to  being  treated  as  a  person  with  some 
valuable  skills  and  knowledge,  this  is  how  he  must  be  approached  in  order  to 
Implement  the  technical  side  of  a  change.  If  one  doesn’t  use  this  type  of 
approach,  he  will  generate  resistance  to  teerehasge  regardless  of  its 
technical  merits.  This  process  can  also  work  in  the  reverse.  Take  for 
example,  tee  client  that  is  accustomed  to  receiving  harsh  and  impersonal 
orders  and  directions.  If  he  were  approached  by  a  change  agent  that  used 
overly  flattering  appeals  and  platitudes,  he  would  most  likely  perceive  the 
agent  as  insincere  and  manipulative  and  therefore  fora  an  immediate  resistance. 
The  important  variable  in  this  process  then  is  to  sustain  the  customary  writing 
relationships  of  the  individual  or  groups.  l//' 
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Zettarberg  "Somethin*  Else"  Requirement 

Zettorberg  (1962)  stated  that,  "It  5s  a  rather  conmon  observation  that 
scientific  findings  do  not  by  themselves  influence  any  policy  decisions t  it 
is  always  findings  plus  something  else  that  seem  to  be  operative  in  any 
instance  where  it  is  claimed  that  applied  science  has  helped  the  shaping 
of  policy."7  It  is  this  factor  of  "something  else"  that  has  long  been  the 
concern  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  of  George  Washington  University. 
As  a  contract  research  organisation  working  directly  for  the  Department  of  the 
Any,  HuraHRO  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  degree  of  success  they  experience  in 
implementing  changes  based  on  their  research  findings.  In  a  study  of  this 
problem  in  1966,  J.  D.  Iyons  concluded  that  while  timeliness,  command  interest, 
concreteness,  Zeitgeist  and  personal  interest  were  all  important  "something 
else"  factors,  by  far  the  most  important  key  to  the  successful  implementation 
of  a  technical  research  finding  was  the  continued  and  intensified  involvement 
of  the  client  system  throughout  the  entire  process.2 

IflilaiiJflBla  of  flams 

As  one  last  consideration  of  the  concept  of  change.  Chin  (1965)  offers 
a  very  useful  scheme  of  distinguishing  among  levels  of  change. 9  He  differen¬ 
tiates  five  degrees  of  change  which  can  be  placed  on  a  continuum  that  would 
also  describe  the  degree  of  amount  of  change  required  by  the  client  system. 

The  levels,  described  below,  range  from  substitution  to  value  orientation 
change  and  can  be  directly  correlated  with  factors  inhibiting  innovation 
because  the  scale  seems  to  range  from  easiest  to  the  hardest  to  accomplish. 

1.  Sfegt&g is  sinply  one  insulated  segment  exchanged  for  another. 

2.  Altera ti on T  is  a  minor  change  but  one  that  can  have  unforeseen 
Systemic  effects. 

3.  Perturbations  and  Variations,  are  temporary  oscillations  in 
the  client  system,  but  they  still  represent  variations  within 
the  equilibrium  of  a  system. 


4#  Restructuring  represents  a  fundamental  change  in  tb<*  structure 
of  a  system. 

5.  Value  Orientation  is  the  most  complex  of  all  and  involves  deep 
intrinsic  changes  of  personality  and  character  both  for  tho 
individual  and  the  organization. 

From  these  change  distinctions  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  there  will 
likely  be  different  principles  of  change  to  use  according  to  the  different 
levels  of  change  involved. 
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CilAPTEft  III 

CURRENT  METHODS  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE  ARMY 

This  chapter  describes  the  current  methodology  used  by  the  Arry  for 
d«v  •loping  new  doctrine,  equipment  and  organizations  for  the  Army  in  the  field. 
The  chapter  concentrates  mainly  on  organizational  change  (e.g.,  changing 
structure  and  modes  of  operation)  rather  than  on  individual  change  as  is 
accomplished  through  sensivity  training  and  similar  activities.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Arny  is  a  large  complex  organization  which  is  structured  along 
the  classical  school  of  thought.  While  Katz  and  Kahn  consider  these  schools 
cf  thought  to  be  closed  in  nature,  the  writers  of  this  paper  do  not  consider 
the  Amy  a  closed  system  even  though  it  is  normally  considered  bureaucratic 
in  nature.  In  studying  the  various  paragraphs  below,  it  will  be  noted  that 
each  maj or  topic  (e.g.,  formal  structural  change)  is  discussed  separately. 

This  is  done  mainly  for  convenience  and  the  reader  should  consider  all  the 
topics  together  in  that  each  impacts  on  the  other  and,  for  the  most  part, 
change  is  accomplished  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  fashion  within  the  Army. 

Formal  Structural  Change 

The  overall  defense  establishment  undergoes  reorganization  more  or  less 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  order  to  effect  eeonocy  measures  and  to  adjust  to 
the  ever  changing  missions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  major  recommendations  which  are  proposed  by  Presidential 
Blue  Ribbon  Committees  such  as  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Fitzhugh 
Committee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  the  A  ray  (DA)  is  affected,  of  course,  by  any  defense 
department  reorganizations.  DA  also  undergoes  internal  change  or  reorgani¬ 
zation  tc  meet  the  challenges  of  its  many  and  varied  missions.  The  last 
major  reorganization  of  DA  was  in  1962  and  this  was  the  first  major  reorgani¬ 
zation  since  1903.  This  reorganization  was  necessary  to  eliminate  areas  of 
overlapping  responsibilities  and  diseconomies  of  operating  with  the  existing 


structural  framework 
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These  higher  level  changes,  while  interesting,  are  quite  complex  find  would 
lend  themselves  to  a  most  thorough  analytical  paper  individually.  Thus,  this 
paper  will  deal  primarily  with  developing  and  implementing  organizational 
change  for  the  Army  ix  the  field.  The  reason  for  this  concentration  can  best 
be  summed  up  by  quoting  General  William  Tecumseri  Sherman  when  he  told  the 
graduates  of  tne  U-  S.  Military  Academy  in  1869,  that  an  Army  "may  be  used, 
and  is  constantly  used,  in  connection  with  the  civil  administration  of 
government;  yet  war  is  its  true  element,  and  battle  its  ultimate  use." 

The  job  of  insuring  that  the  Army  in  the  field  is  designed  to  meet 
current  and  future  tifeats  is  assigned  to  the  U,  S.  Amy  Combat  Developments 
Coonand  (CDC).  In  the  period  following  World  Viar  1.1,  r< .pic.  ._cvanc_.->  in 
science  and  technology  coupled  with  changes  in  national  policy  and  strategy, 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  being  able  to  predict  and  develop 
new  doctrine,  tactics  and  organizations  to  meet  new  requirements.  During  this 
period,  the  task  of  developing  changes  for  the  A ray  was  fragmented  among 
approximately  30  different  organizations.  Needless  to  say,  this  led  tc 
problems  when  attempts  were  made  to  incorporate  and  standardize  changes 
Amy-wide.  This,  then,  was  the  situation  which  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  GDC  in  1962  with  the  centralized  responsibility  for  all  combat  developments 
functions  within  the  Amy. 

CDC  realizes,  as  does  the  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  that 
there  is  no  ultimate  Amy.  Therefore,  its  mission  is  to  recommend  changes 
which  will  make  the  Amy  the  best  for  a  given  time  period  and  then  iaprove 
oc  that  organization  as  required  to  maintain  overall  combat  effectiveness. 

With  this  background,  let's  look  then  at  how  the  CDC  reccramended  changes 
coiue  about  and  how  they  are  implemented. 

The  key  to  the  combat  developments  program  is  CDC*  s  Artsy  Concept  Program 
which  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  *■  integration  of  new  or  improved  doctrine, 
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materiel,  and  organizations  into  the  Ary  during  a  specified  implementation 
period,  CDC's  concept  program  is  correlated  with  the  overall  Department  of 
the  Amy  planning  system.  Under  the  Any  planning  system  there  is  a  fardly 
of  strategic  plans  which  outline  the  principal  force  objectives  and  resource^ 
requirements  of  the  Army  staff,  identify  future  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  plan  for  the  effective  use  of  forces  and  resources  vhieh  will 
be  available.  Within  the  constraints  of  the  Any  plans,  CDC  then  plans  for 
changes  which  are  required  for  the  Any  in  the  field  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  In  reality,  of  course,  the  twenty-five  year  prediction  is  "a 
prediction* in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  3uch  is  updated  continuously 
as  the  implementation  dates  become  near. 

In  the  CDC  Concept  Program,  the  developmental  cycle  is  broken  into  five 
year  time  frames.  As  an  example,  the  Any  which  CDC  envisions  for  the  1995 
time  frame  would  follow  a  developmental  plan  similar  to  that  described  below. 
The  target  date  or  T-date  is  that  date  ty  which  it  is  envisioned  that  the 
Any  in  the  field  will  be  fully  operational  under  the  new  doctrine,  materiel 
and  organizations, 

T  minus  25  to  T  minus  20,  During  this  period  a  concept  study  which 
includes  the  broad  guidance  and  general  objectives  thlch  determine  the 
direction  of  combat  developments  far  the  1995  time  frame  is  developed.  The 
study  considers  all  the  functions  of  land  combat  and  is  aimed  at  making  the 
fullest  use  of  current  and  future  technological  advances.  It  must  consider 
all  future  threats  to  national  security. 

T  minus  20  to  T  minus  15,  The  concept  study  is  now  broken  down  into 
doctrinal  studies  Which  examine  the  functions  of  land  cosbat  more  fully 
(e.g.,  the  function  of  mobility  is  broken  down  into  air,  ground  and  sea 
mobility).  Materiel  requirements  are  also  identified.  If  the  development 
of  these  requirements  are  beyond  the  current  state  of  the  art,  they  are 
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developed  as  a  qualitative  materiel  developments  objective  (QMDO).  A  QMDQ 
is  a  statement  of  the  need  for  an  item  the  feasibility  of  development  for 
Which  is  unknown.  Thus,  at  this  i.oint,  Array  research  and  development  or 
civilian  industry  will  attempt  to  develop  the  required  item  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  successful  in  meeting  the  required  need. 

T  minus  15  to  T  minus  10.  During  this  period,  doctrine  is  developed 
in  greater  detail  and  redefined  as  necessary.  Also  at  this  time,  qualitative 
materiel  requirements  (QMR)  are  identified,  A  QMR  is  a  statement  of  need  for 
an  item  of  materiel  for  Which  the  feasibility  of  development  is  known. 

T  minus  10  to  T  minus  5.  On  th  -  basis  of  approved  doctrine  developed 
in  previous  periods,  field  manuals  (FM*s)  and  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  (TOE's)  are  produced.  A  field  manual  is  the  means  by  which  the 
doctrine  for  the  given  period  is  promulgated  to  the  Amy.  A  TOE  is  a  Hut 
of  the  men  and  equipment  authorised  in  a  given  organisation  and  also  contains 
a  proposed  organizational  structure.  There  is  a  TOE  developed  for  each  given 
type  of  unit  in  the  Any  in  the  field  (e.g..  Division  Maintenance  Battalion). 
The  Ftps  may  be  new  or  revised  but  most  consider  all  details  as  to  how  Idle 
Aray  will  fight,  be  equipped  and  be  organized  during  the  pertinent  time  frame* 

T  minus  5  to  T-date.  During  this  last  five  years,  the  concept  program 
which  began  as  a  broad  ideal  twenty  jeers  earlier,  is  put  into  effect  to  the 
extent  allowable  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Aray  (usually  based  on  budget 
and  manpower  constraints  imposed  on  the  military  by  the  government).  It  is 
during  this  period  that  troop  tests  are  conducted  by  units  of  the  Amy 
organized,  equipped  and  trained  in  accordance  with  the  new  or  revised  doctrine. 
These  troop  tests  are  evaluated  and  form  a  basis  for  making  any  required 
change  to  the  doctrine,  TOE’s  or  FTP  3.  Following  this,  there  is  then  an 
Array-wide  transition  to  the  new  doctrine,  materiel  and  organizations  as 
directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Throughout  the  whole  developmental  cycle  (25  years),  computer  wo*eamiftv. 
sirrulation  and  other  operations  research  techniques  are  used  to  determine  if 
changes  ore  required  to  the  envisioned  concepts.  Also,  throughout  the  life 
cycle,  cost  effectiveness  studies  are  made  to  help  select  the  best  alternatives 
and  to  assist  in  formulating  materiel  requirements.  Four  things  are  involved 
in  considering  what  programs  to  design  and  what  to  change  or  improve* 

1.  the  national  objectives; 

2.  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  threats  faced; 

3.  the  capability  of  science  and  industry  to  deliver  the 
required  materiel  on  time;  and 

4.  the  anticipated  costs  of  the  program  as  opposed  to  the 
expected  gain  in  combat  effectiveness. 

From  the  foregone-  discussion  it  would  appear  that  the  combat  development 
Cycle  is  almost  a  closed  system  in  that  feedback  is  always  generated  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  system  or  concept  being  developed.  This  is  far  from  true.  Major 
Army  commands  (such  as  the  D.  S.  Any  Vietnam)  constantly  provide  feedback  to 
DA  and  CDC  as  to  difficulties  being  encountered  in  the  Held.  In  addition,  CDC 
has  liaison  offices  and  special  teams  in  the  field  (especially  in  Vietnam)  to 
examine  deficiencies  in  current  doctrine,  materiel  and  organisations  in  order 
to  provide  feedback  to  the  planners  within  the  CDC  developmental  agencies.  Over 
and  above  this  normal  feedback,  CDC  also  has  a  Vietnam  returnee  debriefing 
program  which  allows  the  command  to  obtain  additional  information  as  to  short¬ 
comings  and  inadequacies  which  these  personnel  found  to  exist  under  combat 
conditions.  All  of  this  feedback  serves  the  major  purpose  of  allowing  CDC  to 
incorporate  the  experience  gained  from  operations  in  the  field  so  that  future 
doctrine  and  concepts  will  be  viable  in  the  time  period  far  which  they  are 
programmed. 
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It  would  also  appear  from  studying  the  -bove  text  that  this  is  a  smooth, 
problem-free  development  cycle.  This,  too,  is  far  from  reality.  Since  CDC 
has  only  been  in  existence  for  eight  years,  all  of  the  problems  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out  cf  the  system.  These  problems  axe  far  too  complex  to 
detail  here  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  currently  subject  to 
thorough  analysis  within  the  Amy  to  determine  the  best  method  of  "changing" 
the  Aray*s  method  of  introducing  organizational  change. 

Throughout  the  developmental  cycle,  close  coordination  is  maintained 
with  the  Amy  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  who  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  materiel  which  is  envisioned  to  be  needed  in  the  1995  time  frame 
(materiel  development  is  discussed  tinder  Technological  Change  later  in  this 
•jpter).  This  close  coordination  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  equipment 
s,  eloped  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Amy  in  the  field.  In  addition,  this 
iiitor-cor-  md  coordination  allows  for  continuous  development  and  update  of 
the  companion  doctrine  and  organizations. 

Although  ideally  materiel  is  developed  in  support  of  new  doctrine  and 
organizations,  it  is  often" the  case  that  a  technological  break-through  in 
materiel,  or  new  utilization  cf  existing  equipment,  will  cause  a  need  for 
change  in  doctrine  and  organizations.  Two  prime  examples  of  this  are  the 
helicopter  and  the  air  cushion  vehicles  far  use  in  Viten&i.  Until  the  early 
1960*8,  the  true  value  of  the  helicopter  as  a  tactical  vehicle  was  not  fully 
recognised.  Recognition  of  its  capabilities  for  rapid  deployment  of  troops 
and  the  provision  of  tremendous  firepower  to  the  combat  elements  led  to  the 
new  airmobile  concepts  being  so  effectively  used  today  in  Vietnam.  These 
concepts  were  developed,  fielded  and  tested  in  a  few  short  years  and  are  now 
undergoing  refinement  based  on  Vietnam  experience.  In  this  case  the  equipment 
already  available  to  the  Amy  has  created  a  whole  new  concept  which  will 
have  far  reaching  effects  on  determining  how  the  Amy  will  fight,  be  equipped 
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ai.d  be  organized  in  the  future.  The  adoption  of  this  concept  will,  therefore, 
impact  on  concept  programs  which  are  already  under  development  and  will 
necessitate  change  in  mam'  cases. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  developmental  cycle,  CDC  must  also  work 
closely  with  the  U.  S.  Continental  Any  Command  (CONARC)  who  is  responsible 
far  training  individuals  and  organizations  within  the  Any.  This  coordination 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  lie  new  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  field 
manuals  can  be  incorporated  into  the  program  of  instruction  for  all  CONAEC 
schools  in  a  timely  manner.  In  addition,  CONARC  is  often  required  to  provide 
the  Any  organizations  and  personnel  which  test  the  new  concepts  and  thus 
must  be  aware  in  advance  as  to  what  changes  are  required  so  that  plans  can 
be  made  to  support  the  necessary  tests. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  seen  that  keeping  the  Arny's  doctrine  and  organiza¬ 
tions  up-to-date  and  ready  to  meet  all  contingencies  is  a  rather  awesome  job. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  organizations  are  envisioned  and 
designed  by  man  ami,  as  such,  are  not  perfect.  Therefore,  the  mJlitaiy,  like 
most  social  organizations  tend  to  breakdown  and  require  constant  patching  and 
change  in  order  to  meet  its  ever  changing  mission  and  environment. 


Although  CDC  was  organized  in  1962  to  insure  that  long  range  plans  would 
be  the  guiding  force  in  all  new  equipment  development,  this  is  not  the  only 
method  used  to  identify  changes  required  to  Army  materiel.  IX  has  the  major 
mission  but  it  has  cot  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  identify  end  develop 
all  the  requirements  necessary  to  support  its  long  range  plans.  Because  of 
this,  many  of  the  neq  equipment  requirements  are  generated  outside  the 
established  system. 
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A  large  number  of  new  materiel  developments  are  a  product  of  the 
research  and  development  agencies  under  ww  vMtbxvi  Ox  the  Amy  x«uterlel 
Command.  In  fart  these  agencies  account  for  approximately  ninety  percent  of 
the  Amy's  research  and  development  effort.  Other  Amy  agencies  also  engaged 
in  development  of  new  equipment  are  the  surgeon  general's  office  and  chief 
of  engineers  office. 

Often  times,  new  equipment  requirements  are  generated  within  the  Amy 
Staff  itself  or  within  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  defense.  An  example  of 
this  procedure  is  the  main  battle  tank  (MBT-70)  wnich  was  initiated  within 
the  secretary  of  defense's  office  to  promote  joint  development  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  a  radically  new  and  improved 
main  battle  tank. 

Major  Amy  commend, .  such  as  the  U.  S.  Amy  Vietnam  (USARV),  may  originate 
requirements  to  meet  unforeseen  and  urgent  needs  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Any  has  a  program  known  as  ENSURE  (equipment  non- standard  urgent 
requirements  for  equipment)  which  is  designed  to  satisfy  this  type  of  need. 

The  Huey  Cobra,  which  is  a  gun  ship  with  iafwved  capability  over  the  UH-1C 
arsed  helicopter,  is  but  one  example  of  an  item  developed  in  response  to  an 
ENSURE  request. 

Occasionally,  civilian  industry  will  develop  new  equipment  which,  with 
minor  modification,  is  deemed  suitable  for  military  use.  Examples  of  such 
off-the-shelf  items  are  the  M-16  rifle  and  the  CH-54A  helicopter  (flying 
crane)  both  of  which  am  extensively  in  use  by  the  I  zj. 

The  above  discussion  is  presented  merely  to  show  that  new  equipment 
can  be  generated  by  aeny  sources,  both  from  within  and  outside  th?‘  Department 
of  the  Any.  Ir*  eivner  case,  this  new  equipment  will  'ikely  crs*to  s 
need  for  change  in  the  existing  doctrine  or  orgavd^atj  a:«s  of  drvy  pn 
the  field.  As  an  example,  the  Introduction  of  r»  r  *v  ,  'X  .vip^p^rst.  £\, 
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alter  the  service  support  structure  in  varying  degrees.  If  the  item  is 
similar  to  existing  equipment *  then  the  current  maintenance  structure  may  be 
adequate  to  support  the  equipment  with  only  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
personnel  to  existing  organ! nations  or  even  cross-training  of  personnel 
already  in  the  organization.  However,  if  the  item  is  radically  different 
it  may  create  a  need  for  a  whole  new  organization  or  ideally  it  will  be 
maintenance  free  and  a  whole  echelon  of  support  could  be  eliminated. 

No  matter  how  the  item  is  introduced  into  the  Army,  the  Amy  Materiel 
Command  has  responsibility  far  development,  test,  procurement,  and  disposal 
of  the  item  or  in  Army  jargon,  it  has  responsibility  from  "the  cradle  to  the 
grave" •  Records  are  maintained  an  each  item  from  its  inception  to  its 
ultimate  death  whether  it  be  in  combat  or  by  normal  disposal.  To  illustrate 
this  concept,  the  following  discussion  will  concentrate  on  the  formal  combat 
development  cycle  means  of  developing  a  new  item  of  equipment. 

Under  this  method,  CDC  identifies  a  piece  of  equipment  which  will  be 
required  in  some  future  time  period.  For  sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  item  is  within  the  current  state  of  the  art  and  development  of  the 
item  is  feasible.  CDC  then  prepares  a  qualitative  materiel  requirement  (QHR) 
which  states  (among  other  things)  the  requirement  for  the  item,  what  it  is  to 
be  designed  for,  and  the  military  specifications  (e.g«.  In  the  case  of  a  tank, 
one  of  the  specifications  may  be  that  it  is  capable  of  firing  either  conventional 
ammunition  or  missiles  from  its  primary  gun  tube.)  which  are  required  to  make 
the  item  acceptable  for  use  with  the  new  concepts  envisioned. 

This  QMR  is  then  taken  by  the  appropriate  agency  within  AMC  for  systems 
development  (e.g..  For  a  new  vehicle,  the  Amy  Tank  and  Automotive  Command 
would  be  the  developmental  agency.).  If  the  Any  has  an  in-house  developmental 
capability,  such  as  one  of  the  arsenals  for  producing  ammunition,  the  item 
would  go  through  the  developmental  cycle  in-house.  In  the  case  of  a  vehicle, 
the  responsible  agency  would  negotiate  a  contract  with  civilian  industry  for 
development  of  the  item. 
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Throughout  the  developmental  stage,  in-process  review?  are  held  to  insure 
that  the  item  being  designed  does  is  fact  meet  the  specifications  outlined  in 
the  QMR.  Tf  not,  either  the  contractor  must  change  the  design  or,  if  this  is 
not  possible,  the  QMR  may  have  to  be  modified  to  make  the  specifications  less 
critical.  This  can  often  be  done,  in  that  the  QMR  often  states  specifications 
which  are  unrealistic  or  not  attainable  with  the  state  of  the  art. 

As  the  item  is  developed,  it  undergoes  a  series  of  teste — engineering, 
service  and  troop  tests.  Within  AMD  there  is  a  upecial  command,  U.  S.  Amy 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command  (TECOM)  which  was  created  to  control  and  coordinate 
the  test  and  evaluation  of  new  Amy  equipment.  Engineering  tests  are  conducted 
during  development  to  determine  if  subsystems  or  components  (e.g.,  the  engine) 
of  the  item  are  performing  as  required  and  changes  are  luade  if  necessary.  The 
service  test  is  the  first  place  where  the  new  item  is  tested  as  an  entire 
system,  performing  in  the  environment  and  under  the  conditions  for  which  it 
was  developed.  CDC  monitors  these  tests  to  insure  that  the  stated  requirements 
arc,  is  fact,  being  ant.  Once  the  service  tests  are  completed  and  the  results 
compiled,  a  decision  is  made  cry  the  Department  of  the  Any  as  to  accept  or 
reject  the  item  for  use.  It  may  be  necessary  at  this  time,  to  incorporate 
changes  cr  modifications  to  the  item  before  it  is  acceptable.  If  this  is 
the  case,  further  testing  may  be  required.  If  the  item  is  accepted,  it  then 
undergoes  actual  troop  tests.  Here  the  item  is  married  up  with  the  doctrine 
and  organizations  for  which  it  was  designed  to  insure  that  it  can  do  the 
required  job.  This  is  the  final  stage  of  the  developmental  cycle  and,  if 
successful,  the  item  will  be  introduced  into  the  Any  world-wide  along  with 
the  appropriate  doctrine  and  organizations. 
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This  is  not  to  say  th9  the  item  is  now  perfectly  acceptable  and  that  the 
item  will  be  problem  free  from  this  time  on.  Once  the  item  is  used  extensively 
in  the  field,  or  in  combat,  performance  of  the  item  may  indicate  that  the  item 
needs  to  be  changed  or  it  may  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  whole  new  item  of 
equipment.  The  Ary  has  a  continuous  feedback  system  for  all  major  items  of 
equipment  in  that  each  user  of  the  equipment  can  submit  what  is  known  as  an 
EIR  or  equipment  improvement  recommendation  at  any  time.  An  SIR  pinpoints  a 
specific  problem  or  design  deficiency  that  the  user  has  encountered.  If  a 
particular  item  is  consistently  encountering  the  same  problem,  the  develop¬ 
mental  agency  will  analyze  the  item  to  determine  what  change  is  required  to 
correct  the  problem.  Once  the  problem  is  analyzed,  a  modification  work  order 
is  published.  This  IDO  is  a  description  of  how  the  configuration  of  the  item 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  correct  the  deficiency. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  Amy  oust  closely  watch 
the  development  of  an  item  from  its  very  inception  until  its  disposal  ir  order 
to  insure  that  items  introduced  into  the  Any  are  the  best  available  and  yet 
economically  justifiable  within  the  constraints  of  the  national  military 
objectives.  Introducing  these  new  items  and  maintaining  them  in  a  large 
complex  organization  like  the  Ary  involves  continuous  review  and  updating 
of  the  equipment  itself  and  the  doctrine  for  which  it  was  designed.  Often 
times,  the  equipment  has  capabilities  beyond  the  doctrine  for  which  it  vss 
designed  and,  thus,  to  effect  full  utilization  of  the  item,  doctrine  and 
organizations  must  be  changed  to  take  advantage  of  this  extra  capability. 

flaw*  Fflyfrcs  AaqteaLs 

While  it  is  true  that  the  doctrine,  equipment  and  organizations  are  an 
important  part  of  the  military  establishment,  the  individual  soldier  has 
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always  been  the  focal  point  for  waging  either  hot  or  cold  war.  Of  all  the 
elements  of  war,  the  human  element  is  probably  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
to  understand.  Because  the  individual  soldiers  actions,  capabilites,  and 
attitudes  (whether  it  be  a  part  of  a  fire  team  or  in  interacting  with  the 
local  population)  are  critical  to  the  success  of  any  military  mission,  the 
Army  must  consider  human  factors  in  the  design  of  equipment  and  organizations . 

Amy  research  and  engineering  in  hunurn  factors  is  concerned  with  the 
discovery  and  development  of  principles  and  techniques  for  effective  use  of 
military  personnel.  This  includes  the  application  of  these  principles  and 
techniques  concerning  human  physical  and  psychological  characteristics  in 
the  design  of  equipment,  so  as  to  increase  speed  and  precision  of  operations* 
provide  maviimiw  maintenance  efficiency,  reduce  fatigue,  and  simplify  organizations. 
Three  separate  organizations  under  the  control  of  the  Chief,  He search  and 
Development  (an  office  with  the  Department  of  the  Amy)  accomplishes  much  of  the 
scientific  work  in  this  area.  These  agencies  ares 

1,  The  U,  S,  Army  Behavioral  Science  Be  search  laboratory  (BESRL), 
which  conducts  psychological  research  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
selection,  classification,  management  and  utilization. 

2,  The  Human  Resources  Research  Office  (Hum  HRD),  formerly  of 
George  Washington  University,  which  conducts  research  in 
training,  motivation,  leadership,  and  ran/weapons  systems 
analysis, 

3,  The  Center  for  Research  in  Social  Systems  (CRESS),  American 
University,  which  conducts  research  in  the  field  of  psychological 
operations,  unconventional  warfare,  counterinsurgency,  and  other 
social  sciences  in  support  of  Army  requirements. 
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in  '-.ddatj.cn,  tm.-  Human  Engineering  Labor a torie '>  (BEL)  which  is  a  part  of 
the  k.v:ny  Materiel  Command,  .assures  proper  human  factors  engineering  of  Amy 
materiel  and  integration  c?  personnel  r. nd  training  requirements  for  support  of 
any  new  equipment  or  systems.  Many  of  the  commodity  commands  (e.g«,  Arny  Tank 
ana  Automotive  Command)  of  AMC  also  have  human  factors  research  and  development 
facilities. 

The  human  factors  ;nd  oehavioral  science  area,  of  course,  is  a  very  broad 
subject  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  area  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
However,  in  order  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of  how  the  Army  uses  human 
factors  analysis  in  the  realm  of  military  operations  research,  a  generalized 
model  of  human  behavior  in  military  situations  which  was  developed  by  the 
Combat  Operations  Research  Group  for  the  Combat  Developments  Command  is 
presented  below; 

The  Human  Behavioral  System 
1)  Characteristics 

a)  Behavioral  characteristics  in  combat  follow  a  reasonably 
discernible  pattern.  For  example,  if  one  considers  a 
conflict  between  two  armies  (it  also  could  be  between 
individuals  or  small  groups),  the  sequence  of  behavior 
would  most  likely  evolve  as  follows;  information  inputs 
to  each  Amy  concerning  the  situation  at  a  common  point 
in  time;  the  recognition  by  each  Amy  of  immediate  goals 
zo  be  achieved;  the  selection  of  one  or  more  goals  for 
achievement;  the  decisions  concerning  how  best  to 
achieve  these  goals;  and  the  execution  of  available 
action  mechanisms  for  achievement.  Graphically,  this 
sequence  in  its  simplest  fora  would  appear  as  follows; 
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Note  that  each  of  the  Array's  "responses"  creates  its 
own  self-stimulating  feedback, 
b)  The  behavioral  pattern  outlined  above  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  transfer  of  energy  or  information  through 
an  individual;  through  a  group  of  people;  or  through  a 
larger  state,  including  the  individual  and  the  small 
group.  Mast  social  scientists  tend  to  focus  their 
study  of  human  behavior  on  only  one  of  these  levels  of 
behavior.  However,  significant  behavior  effects  occur 
at  all  three  levels  simultaneously,  and  these  effects 
can  be  accurately  predicted  only  when  all  three  levels 
are  taken  into  account. 

2)  The  Individual  Behavioral  Pattern 

a)  Any  hxesan  activity  depends  ultimately  on  one  or  more 
individuals  perceiving  stimuli  and  tanking  responses. 

The  variables  which  affect  individual  behavior  come 
from  all  three  levels  of  organization  (see  Figure  3-1)* 
All  behavior,  however,  is  initiated  by  stimuli  which  must 
be  perceived  by  the  individual.  Terrain  and  weather 
conditions  are  examples  of  external  stimulation,  &3 
are  external  activities  such  as  enemy  fire.  An 
externally  established  goal  may  be  the  requirement 
from  a  higher  headquarters  to  take  a  given  military 
objective.  In  addition  to  external  stimuli,  the 
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individual  may  also  be  stinsilatod  by  the  onhavior 
ox  Tine  group  ox  wixioii  he  is  a  uitrSihtrx  ®  For  cXaSplc , 
if  all  the  other  members  of  his  platoon  break  under 
fire  he  is  likely  to  do  the  same.  Finally,  he  is  self- 
stimulated.  Past  decisions  and  actions,  his  level  of 
training  and  experience,  and  his  current  psychological 
and  physiological  states  will  affect  his  behavior, 
b)  Not  all  perceived  information  is  acted  upon.  There  is 
a  dynamic  interchange  between  the  perceptual  processes 
and  the  internal  state  of  the  individual.  For  convenience, 
this  internal  state  may  be  separated  into  three  inter¬ 
dependent  although  not  clearly  differentiated  states: 
the  psychological  state,  the  physiological  state,  and 
the  storage  state  which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
experience  or  training.  Only  a  stall  part  of  this 
storage  state  can  be  classified  as  memory,  that  is, 
subject  to  voluntary  recall.  Although  most  experiences 
are  not  directly  accessible  as  memory,  most  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  agree  that  these  "nonavailable 
experiences”  do  influence  behavior,  and  that  they  are  in 
dynamic  interaction  with  the  physiological  and  psychological 
states  of  the  individual.  The  physiological  state  consists 
of,  among  other  things,  health,  fatigue,  and  physical 
trauma.  The  psychological  state  includes  emotions, 
motives,  attitudes,  values,  and  belief  systems.  Some 
of  these  psychological  systems  are  quite  stable  and 
o tliers  are  extremely  transient  and  dependent  upon  momentary 
changes  in  stimulation.  The  psychological,  physiological. 
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and  storage  states  are  dynamic  interplay  with  each  other 
and  they  influence  what  stimuli  may  be  perceived  by  the 
individual,.  Thus,  a  fatigued  observer  with  a  set  (predis¬ 
position)  to  search  an  area  for  tanks  might  remain  alert 
for  any  sign  of  tracked  vehicles,  but  he  might  not  see 
o"  hear  the  infiltrating  eneny  infantry  which  he  could  have 
detected  if  his  3et  had  been  different, 
c)  It  should  be  recognized  that  investigations  leading 
to  the  production  of  individual  behavior  patterns  are 
frequently  less  applicable  to  Operation  Research  ((Ml) 
problems  than  those  studies  portraying  behavior  of  the 
group  or  extra-group  levels.  It  is  at  these  levels 
that  behavior  patterns  become  most  significant  and  are 
most  amenable  to  operations  research  techniques. 

However,  important  exceptions,  which  may  well  demand 
insights  on  individual  behavior,  do  exist.  For  example, 
the  ability  of  a  forward  observer  to  detect  a  particular 
target  of  opportunity  is  a  function  of  training, 
alertness,  fatigue,  and  other  individual  factors. 

It  is  known,  far  instance,  that  the  probability  of  an 
observer  detecting  and  correctly  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  an  object  decreases  as  a  function  of  the  length  of 
a  watch  period.  From  this  knowledge  an  estimated  decre¬ 
ment  of  probability  of  target  detection  as  a  function  of 
the  duration  of  visual  search  can  be  made  and  used  in 
the  development  of  reconnaissance  flight  plans. 

3)  The  Group  Behavioral  Pattern 

Group  behavior  is  more  than  a  simple  summation  of  individual 
behaviors.  In  group  action  the  individual  behaviors  oast  be 
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considered  as  part  of  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  group. 

As  viewed  by  the  social  scientist,  the  objective  of  military 
action  is  to  render  the  eneny  ineffective  by  breaking  down 
his  group  function.  This  is  done  ty  destruction  of  the  eneny1  c 
cohesiveness.  Group  cohesiveness  is  sustained  by  a  dynamic 
balance  between  the  organizational  structure,  leadership 
patterns,  and  perceived  proximity  of  the  individual. 

Inputs  to  cohesiveness  are  the  actions  of  individuals  in  the 
group.  A  soldier  who  is  alone  in  a  foxhole  on  a  moonless 
night  in  jungle  terrain,  and  who  cannot  communicate  with 
others  in  his  squad  lest  he  be  detected  by  the  eneny,  loses 
his  sense  of  cohesiveness  and  his  ability  to  function  as  part 
of  a  group.  Not  only  the  social  environment,  but  also  the 
politico-cultural  facets  that  make  up  the  social  environment 
affect  group  Cohesiveness,  As  a  result,  tactics  designed  to 
destroy  cohesiveness  based  on  one  type  of  culture  may  be 
ineffective  when  applied  against  another  type. 

4)  The  Extra-Group  Behavioral  Pattern 

a)  The  extra-group  level  is  concerned  with  behavior  of  the 
group  in  the  external  world  that  ia^inges  on  the  group 
through  the  agency  of  the  individuals  who  coapose  the 
group.  Any  consideration  of  human  factors  must  take  into 
consideration  both  the  physical  and  the  social  environments. 
The  physical  environment  refers  to  the  terrain  and 
weather  which  influence  both  individual  and  group 
behavior.  Over  the  years,  military  science  has  developed 
way3  to  utilize  and  control  the  physical  environment. 

The  social  environment,  however,  is  less  familiar  and  more 
poorly  controlled.  It  consists  of  those  social. 
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behavior  of  an  individual  in  relation  to  his  immediate 
group  and  the  culture  of  which  he  is  a  member,  The 
social  environment,  as  such  as  the  physical  environment, 
determines  what  individuals  and  groups  may  or  may  not  do, 
and  how  they  will  do  it.  It  determines  the  leader¬ 
ship  patterns,  the  organization  structures,  internal 
cormnunicavion  modes  and  meanings,  and  the  supports  for 
the  cohesivuiess  of  the  groups, 
b)  In  summary,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  extra-group  level 
impinges  upon  the  individuals  in  the  group.  The  casual 
relationship  and  interaction  pattern  among  the  three 
levels  (individual,  group,  and  extra-group)  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Figure  1  does  not  include  man-machine  (or 
materiel)  interactions  signifying  the  recognition  that 
tools  and  other  equipment  implement  human  behavior 
In  summary,  human  factors  analysis  plays  an  Important  role  in  designing  new 
materiel  or  organizational  structures  and  also  serves  as  a  basis  for  changing 
existing  items  of  equipment  and  organizations  to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
effectively. 


Societal  Interrelationships 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  methods  of  internal  change  previously  discussed, 
the  Amy  often  acts  as  a  change  spent  for  the  larger  social  system  of  which  it  is 
part.  As  Chin  points  out  in  his  article,  the  military  services  provide  social 
improvement  type  functions  for  society.-*  These  functions  can  either  be  a 
spin-off  from  the  Army's  primary  roles  or  as  part  of  its  ever  changing  role  in 
support  of  society  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  functions  are  detailed  here  due  to 
the  on-going  nature  of  the  projects  while  others  are  discussed  later  in  the  paper 
as  expanding  or  future  roles  of  the  Aray, 
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A  very  Important  societal  function  performed  by  the  military  as  a  spin-off 
to  its  own  mission  is  the  provision  of  a  training  base  for  critically  needed  work 
skills.  In  fact,  in  some  industries  such  as  electronics,  the  military  serves 
as  the  major  skill  base.  In  many  of  these  hard  skill  areas,  the  military 
sends  personnel  to  schools  of  approximately  a  year  in  duration  before  utilis¬ 
ing  the  man  on  a  productive,  wrench  turning  basis.  Because  these  skills  are 
often  critically  needed  by  civilian  industry,  which  is  paying  a  much  higher 
salary,  the  military  loses  the  trained  technician  after  his  service  time  is 
fulfilled.  This  constant  turnover  of  personnel  returning  to  civilian  life 
provides  a  school-trained,  skilled  wort:  force  far  in  excess  of  what  civilian 
'  idustry  could  afford  to  train  itself. 

In  addition  to  this  normal  training  of  individuals  for  the  needs  of  the 
military,  the  Amy  has  recently  initiated  a  program  called.  Transition*  This 
program  is  built  around  the  objective  that  no  man  who  honorably  completes 
military  service  should  return  to  civilian  life  without  a  marketable  civilian, 
skill.  In  addition  to  the  military  occupational  skill  (JBS)  training  that 
a  man  received  for  his  military  job.  Transition  offers  to  all  men  who  have 
from  one  to  six  months  remaining  on  their  tour  of  service  the  training, 
education,  and  counseling  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  productive  roles  in 
the  civilian  society.  This  program  was  initiated  in  1968  to  provide  the  best 
in-service  training  available  for  individuals  leaving  the  Arry  who  were  not 
yet  headed  for  a  civilian  occupation.  While  maximum  use  is  made  of  civilian- 
related  military  training  courses  and  facilities,  the  Arsy  has  sought  maximum 
participation  from  private  and  public  agencies.  Additionally,  coordination  is 
maintained  with  industry  and  employment  officers  in  an  effort  to  insure  that 
job  opportunities  are  available  for  those  who  are  trained.  One  of  the  most 
active  corporations  is  General  Motors  which,  In  late  1968,  was  conducting 
training  at  approximately  30  sites  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  more 
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spectacular  succor, ses  in  the  public  agency  area  took  place  at  Ft.  Irwin, 
California.  Hire,  n  law  enforcement  training  course  was  designed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  with  instruction  provided  by  Barstow  Junior  College, 
Funds  to  support  the  program  were  provided  from  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  first  class  graduated  39  new  police  officers  who  wont  to 
various  police  departments  across  the  ration* 

A  third  training  program  which  has  societal  impact  was  initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  October  1966  and  is  known  as  Project  100,000.  This 
program  was  designed  to  give  men  previously  disqualified  from  military  service 
an  opportunity  to  serve  as  fully  satisfactory  military  personnel.  Prior  to 
October  1966,  approximately  one-third  of  the  nation* s  draft-age  youth  were 
rejected  for  military  service  because  of  physical  or  mental  standards.  This 
resulted  in  600,000  rejections  a  year  with  approximately  one-half  of  them 
failing  due  to  educational  deficiencies.  Under  this  program  the  military 
services  accepted  100,000  young  men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  rejected 
because  of  low  test  scores  or  minor  physical  defects.  During  the  first  21  months 
through  June  1968,  a  total  of  118,163  men  were  accepted  into  the  program.  Of 
these,  40£  were  non-white  and  38J6  were  unemployed.  An  additional  1 8$  earned 
les3  than  $60  per  week  and  more  than  half  had  not  coopleted  high  school.  The 
results  of  this  project  have  been  very  encouraging  with  9656  of  all  the  personnel 
entering  into  the  service  through  this  program  successfully  completing  basic 
training.  In  addition,  most  of  these  men  are  making  their  promotions  on  time. 4 
The  above  programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the 
individual  through  remedial  and  special  programs  patterned  toward  developing 
potential  that  has  been  frustrated  by  social,  economic,  or  educational  depr'  ra¬ 
tion  and  to  assist  him  in  becoming  effective,  worthwhile  soldiers  and  citizens 
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A  rece-nt  example  of  doctrine  developed  for  the  Arny  being  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  change  in  society,  is  the  use  of  Amy  medical  evacuation  heli¬ 
copters  and  teams  in  support  of  local  communities.  In  the  San  Antonio,  Texas 
area,  the  doctrine  and  equipment  which  has  proved  so  effective  in  saving 
countless  battlefield  casualities  in  Vietnam  is  now  being  applied  to  assist 
in  evacuation  of  seriously  injured  automobile  accident  victims.  While  this 
i3  seemingly  a  change  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  society  as  a  whole,  there 
is  opposition  to  the  program.  The  private  ambulance  operators  in  the  local 
area  are  objecting  that  the  Army  is  interfering  with  their  livelihood  by 
providing  this  service  and  they  cannot  compete  due  to  the  high  cost  of  operating 
such  an  air  ambulance  service  on  a  private  basis.  Also,  there  is  a  legal 
problem  as  to  the  liability  incurred  by  the  government  and  the  crew  members 
when  an  accident  victim  is  roved  in  this  manner.  This  is  the  same  problem 
that  doctors  and  nurses  face  today  in  stopping  to  help  an  accident  victim  at 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  Thus,  What  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a  change 
which  is  beneficial  to  society  may  not  in  reality  be  valid  in  the  long  run. 


3o—ary 

This  chapter  has  briefly  touched  on  various  aspects  of  the  current  methods 
which  the  Any  uses  for  effecting  internal  change  to  its  doctrine,  materiel 
and  organizations.  This  brevity  was  necessary  in  that  many  volumes  could  be 
written  on  each  of  the  subjects  alone.  Such  detailed  coverage  is  beyond  the 
cursory  scope  of  this  paper.  The  brief  discussion  on  societal  interrelationships 
was  provided  to  illustrate  how  the  sdlituiy  establishment  is  currently  used  as  a 
change  agent  fer  elements  of  society  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CURRENT  SOCIETAL  FORCES  CAUSING  CHANGE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

In  the  past  few  years,  one  has  hardly  been  able  to  pick  tip  a  newspaper 
of  a  periodical  without  seeing  some  reference  to  the  great  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  the  society  of  the  U.  3.  Old  value  systems  and  traditions  are 
being  overtu'-nod  and  in  choir  pliice,  we  have  a  new  individualism  taking  place* 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  placed  a  new  dimension  on  civil  rights  and 
justice,  A  rapidly  changing  technology  and  new  attitudes  toward  such  things  as 
drugs  and  protests  arc  only  part  of  the  changing  social  environment  of  the  U.  S, 

It  Is  currently  popular  to  consider  all  these  changes  as  having  a  far- 
reaching  affect  on  the  military  and  how  it  operates.  Military  and  civilian 
alike  are  concerned  over  the  affect  that  these  changes  will  have  on  our 
military  establishment.  At  the  second  annual  colloquium  on  the  American 
military  profession.  Dr.  Russell  F.  Veigley  of  Temple  University  stated, 

"The  values  of  the  military  are  very  much  at  odds  with  those  of  civilian 
society,  and,  in  one  sense,  the  military  has  ceased  to  be  part  of  America 
and  become  part  of  a  worldwide  military  profession."^,  p.  66.  This  viewpoint, 
however  popular  and  widespread,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  in  explaining 
what  the  affects  of  these  changes  have  been  and  how  the  military  organization 
is  reacting  to  them. 

To  lapse  into  the  position  that  the  military  profession  will  withdraw  into 
an  entity  unto  itself,  distinct  from  the  social  forces  and  ideologies  present 
within  society,  seems  an  oversimplification.  3.  ?.  Huntington  stated,  "The 
milit  ;y  institutions  of  any  society  are  shaped  by  two  forces®  a  functional 
imperative  stemming  from  the  threats  to  the  society* s  security  and  a  societal 
imperative  arising  from  the  social  forces,  ideologies,  and  institutions 
dominant  within  th*  society.  Military  institutions  which  reflect  only  social 
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values  nay  be  incapable  of  performing  effectively  their  military  function.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  impossible  to  contain  within  society  military 
institutions  shaped  purely  by  functional  imperatives.  The  interaction  of  these 
two  forces  is  the  nub  of  the  problem  of  civil-military  relations."^,  p,  2. 
Huntington  rttacks  the  idea  that  the  pattern  of  civil-military  relations  evolve 
from  American  liberal  democratic  values.  Instead,  he  states  that  the  real 
prbblem  before  our  society  is  to  establish  a  pattern  of  civil-military  relations 
that  will  best  provide  for  the  security  of  the  nation.  Certainly  now,  the  U.  3. 
is  faced  with  a  crossroads  situation.  There  are  indeed  forces  in  society  which 
seem  to  be  pushing  the  military  establishment  away  from  many  of  its  time-honored 
traditions  and  roles.  By  the  same  token,  the  military  remains  the  primary 
vehicle  by  which  society  can  promulgate  violence  in  support  of  the  state. 

Whether  this  support  be  rendered  within  a  limited  or  unlimited  concept  (as 
discussed  below),  it  is  obvious  that  these  forces  from  society  will  affect  the 
balance  of  civil-military  relations..  Hot-  only  are  military  traditions,  roles, 
and  practices  under  fire,  but  there  is  a  persistent  force  on  the  part  of  society 
to  socialise  the  military  along  civilian  patterns.  Actually,  with  today's 
liberal  attitudes,  it  is  often  difficult  to  defend  such  policies  as  short 
haircuts  and  some  of  the  barracks  restrictions  often  decreed.  It  seems  that 
the  controversy  over  whether  or  not  a  man  can  have  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his 
wall  locker  is  trivial  when  looked  at  against  the  prbblem  of  a  fighting  force 
so  atune  to  social  inuendos,  that  it  develops  all  the  fractional! zation-  compromise, 
end  waste  of  our  political  system  today.  Huntington  stated  that,  in  a  liberal 
society,  the  power  of  the  military  will  detract  from  its  professionalism — that 
society  aust  endure  some  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  military  if  national 
security  is  to  be  maintained  during  periods  of  threat.  "Unless  a  new  balance  is 
eves ted,  the  continued  disruption  of  American  civil-military  relations  cannot  help 
but  iaywtr  the  caliber  of  military  professionalism  in  the  future.  A  political 
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officer  corps,  rent  with  faction,  subordinated  to  ulterior  ends,  lacking 
prestige  but  sensitive  to  the  appeals  of  popularity,  would  endanger  the 
security  of  the  state.  A  strong,  integrated  highly  professional  officer  corps, 
on  the  other  hand,  immune  to  politics  and  respected  for  its  military  character, 
voulu  be  a  steadying  balance  wheel  in  the  conduct  of  policy.*?,  p.  464. 

Here  now  we  have  the  basic  contradiction.  Society  in  current  times 
requires  that  the  military  be  at-une  to  changes  in  the  civilian  component  of 
society  and  that  it  adapt  to  these  changes.  At  the  same  time,  society  demands 
that  the  military  continue  in  its  role  of  a  legitimate  source  of  violence, 
and  the  caretaker  of  national  security  for  that  society.  Here,  then,  we 

arrive  at  the  crux  of  this  paper.  Society  and  the  military  must  define  an 

\ 

equilibrium  point  between  the  two  positions.  Much  has  been  said  and  will 
continue  to  be  saiu  about  the  problems  of  civil  rights,  military  justice,  racial 
equality,  drugs,  individualism,  the  draft,  and  a  host  of  others  prevalent  in 
the  military  establishment  today.  Most  of  the  literature  agrees  that  changes 
need  to  be  made  either  by  the  military  or  by  society.  A  question  then  evolves: 

If  the  military  doer,  adapt  to  our  char  ~ing  mores,  will  the  present  structure 
and  system  still  be  able  to  function  within  the  objectives  prescribed  by 
society?  This  section  will  not  attempt  to  review  all  the  pro  and  con  arguments. 
What  follows  is  merely  a  sampling  of  the  widely  conflicting  ''lews  of  each  of 
the  most  common  issues.  In  this  way,  periiaps  it  will  be  seen  that  society 
must  give  as  well  as  take;  must  compromise  on  some  of  its  ideals  if  we  are  to 
maintain  an  adequate  military  organization. 

fflaitari  vs.  Unlimited 

Clausewit-2,  as  the  preeminent  military  thinker  of  western  society,  defined 
the  essence  of  war  in  Vom  Kricge  in  1831.  "War  is  thus  an  act  of  fcrce  to  compel 
our  adversary  to  do  our  will.*^,  p.  56.  Here  he  stresses  the  use  of  force 
without  limit;  that  war  tends  to  become  absolute  unless. inhibited  by  a  policy 
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to  which  it  in  subordinate.  He  held  that  war  is  never  an  isolated  act  and 
is  always  subordinate  to  external  political  ends.  "In  this  way  the  whole 
field  of  war  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  strict  law  of  forces  pushed  to  the 
extreme. "2,  p.  57.  This  concept  of  war  is  theoretical  in  today’s  world  sar.ee 
"absolute  war"  would  result  in  mutual  annihilation.  Instead,  we  have  the 
situation  where  battle  and  bloodshed  can  in  fact  be  avoided  or  controlled 
at  a  given  level.  Such  is  the  concept  of  the  15 mi. ted  war  to  achieve  specific 
political  goals.  With  the  evolution  of  limited  war,  the  problem  becomes 
sociological  in  that  change  must  occur  in  the  military  organization  as  it 
adopts  to  the  unique  mission  assigned.  Janowitz  labels  this  the  "constabulatory 
concept."  "The  military  establishment  becomes  a  constabulatory  JTox'cv  wild*  .1  is 
continuously  prepared  to  act,  committed  to  the  minimum  use  of  force,  and  seeks 
viable  international  relations  rather  than  victory  because  it  has  incorporated 
a  protective  military  posture. p.  418.  This  concept  is  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  creative  innovation  in  military  organization  and  doctrine.  Since  I960, 
the  0.  S.  has  relied  or  a  policy  of  flexibility  and  modification  to  meet  and 
resolve  a  crisis  short  of  general  war. 

This  concept  of  limited  war  creates  a  sociological  problem  in  itself. 

"When  the  U.  S.  is  cast  in  the  role  of  supporting  world  order,  of  supporting 
antl-Gonraunist  government  and  viable  economics  in  underdeveloped  countries  far 
from  its  shores,  and  when  the  clear  and  present  danger  to  American  society  is 
far  from  obvious,  the  lag  in  enthusiasm  for  the  sacrifices  entailed  is  pro¬ 
nounced."  "Developing  enthusiasm  for  such  tasks  among  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
were  reluctantly  inducted  in  the  first  place,  provides  a  substantial  and  con¬ 
tinuous  challenge  in  the  face  of  public  or  outright  opposition  to  the  conflict 
from  many  people. "4f  p.  54.  if  the  threat  to  a  social  organization  is  distant 
and  not  perceived  as  clear  and  urgent,  then  group  solidarity  toward  elimination 
of  the  threat  will  not  be  strong.  Patriotism  and  support  for  national  purposes 
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i°r  s  not  develop  sufficiently  to  provide  the  group  cohesion  necessary  in  any 
military  organization.  In  short,  the  very  concept,  of  United  war  in  itself  will 
inhibit  the  nationalise  that  is  desired  in  the.  roci‘-li3"ticn  of  military  recruits. 
"Lind ted  warfare  implies  that  the  survival  of  the  society  is  not  immediately 
threaten©!,  and  accordingly,  only  a  fraction  of  the  available  resources,  including 
men,  must  be  committed.  Yet  ideals  .rust  be  formulated  for  which  some  few  men  will 
be  willing  to  make  a  total  sacrifice.  With  the  manpower  pool  supporting  the 
conflict  far  exceeding  the  demand  for  replacements  there  are  relatively  fewer  who 
must  bear  the  battle,  and  correspondingly  less  motivational  support  from  the  larger 
society,*',  p,  221.  If  change  is  necessary,  what  direction  should  it  take? 

Perhaps  a  clue  lias  in  what  Shils  called  "A  set  of  generalized  moral  predisposi¬ 
tions  or  sense  of  obligation  .  .  .  .*  Lang  states  that  "If  this  condition 
(Shils)  is  met,  primary-group  cohesion  can  be  expected  to  support  behavior 
directed  toward  formally  prescribeo  goals,  even  when  this  exposes  members  of 
the  group  to  danger  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  its  integrity. "6,  p.  872. 

Stouffer"  presented  data  showing  that  World  War  II  received  very  little  verbal 
support  from  American  soldiers  rnd  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  men  actually 
thought  that  the  war  was  worth  fighting.  "Shils  argued  that  the  tacit  patriotism 
of  soldiers  in  the  form  of  broad  communal  loyalties  promoted  a  generalized  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  commands  even  tinder  dangerous  conditions."^,  p.  872,  This 
experience  was  extensively  tested  by  Sobel  (1947)  and  especially  of  interest, 
was  his  study  of  the  reactions  of  sergeants  with  records  of  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  in  over  180  days  of  corbat.  They  eventually  became  incapacitated  despite 
a  strong  conscious  motivation  to  carry  on.  The  first  motivational  support  to 
give  way  was  the  individual's  commitment  tc  ideological  goals.  After  that, 
short  term  goals  of  a  break  or  respite  became  predominant.  When  these  went 
unfulfilled,  hope  disappeared  and  self  ideals  of  manliness  and  soldierly  conduct 


becane  undermined.  The  last  defense  against  anxiety  was  the  primary  g^oup. 
Breakdown  came  when  the  group  dissapated.  l>r.  R.  W.  Little  further  stated 
that  under  prolonged  external  stress,  the  deviate  or  isolate  does  not  emerge 
reaching  for  his  own  survival.  Instead,  "The  group  response  is  the  persis¬ 
tence  and  emergence  of  two  person  systems  as  the  minimum  social  units  of 
Interaction  which  make  possible  the  survival  of  the  functional  group  and 
its  ability  to  operate  at  at  least  a  minimum  level. p.  24. 

With  this  in  mind,  how  then  can  the  much  lauded  high  morale  of  fighting 
units  in  Vietnam  be  explained?  The  tool  has  been  a  straight,  across-the-board, 
one  year  rotation  system.  It  is  argued,  and  reasonably  so,  that  even  though 
the  rotation  system  prevents  extended  primary  relationships  from  developing, 
the  intrinsic  knowledge  of  certain  relief  makes  the  la  ok  of  national  purpose 
and  support  bearable.  Even  combat  units  who  have  spent  relatively  prolonged 
periods  in  the  jungle  and  have  suffered  nearly  complete  turnovers  of  men  due 
to  casualties  fail  to  become  ineffective.  Perhaps  the  practice  of  rotation  and 
succession  is  a  more  effective  tool  for  use  in  maintaining  effectiveness  in  the 
face  of  change  than  is  preservation  of  the  primary  group.  Crusky,  in  his 
empirical  study,  stated  i  "Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  military,  bureaucratic 
forms  of  rotation,  regardless  of  the  organizational  objectives  they  serve, 
weaken  personal  executive  power  and  encourage  the  development  of  a  general 
orientation  toward  organizational  authority."^,  p.  108. 

individual^  nnd  Discipline:  Are  They  Compatible? 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  about  the  r.’W  individualism  and 
personal  freedom  becoming  dominant  in  our  society.  These  trends  seem  to  run 
laterally  through  our  societal  structure  at  the  level  of  the  young,  maturing 
adult.  Since  this  age  group  makes  the  largest  manpower  contribution  to  our 
military  force,  then  certainly  their  value  systems  must  be  considered  by 
military  leaders  in  the  design  of  military  organizations  and  environments. 
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"Consider  the  followings 

‘The  People*  .ire  in— Heroe;;  are  out. 

Love  is  in— Money  is  out. 

Butter  is,  in— Guns  are  out. 

Art  is  in— Athletics  are  out. 

'Peace*  is  in— Vara  are  out. 

°-oul  is  in — Pomposity  is  out. 

Doing  you  thin^  is  in— 'Hard  work  is  good  for  you*  is  out. 

Participation  is  in— Orders  are  out» 

Challenging  authority  is  in — Automatic  respect  for  authority  is  out. 

"Scepticism  is  in — Gung  Ho  attitudes  are  out, "IQ*  ?•  228. 

Yes,  these  are  overstatements,  but  they  do  indicate  some  of  the  societal 
forces  apparent  in  the  U.  S.  today.  It  is  also  true  that  these  trends  are  not 
restricted  to  the  young.  They  will,  and  have,  spread  to  the  other  segments  of 
our  society  to  varying  degrees. 

Moskos-l  points  cut  that  the  image  and  style  of  life  of  the  enlisted  man 
has  been  distinctive  in  each  of  four  periods  of  conflicts  World  War  II,  Korean 
War,  Gold  War  of  1955-60*,  and  Vietnam  War.  Although  the  military  establishment 
has  usually  responded  with  changes  which,  to  some  extent,  transformed  traditional 
military  attitudes  and  duties,  enlisted  life  has  retained  those  characteristics 
which  set  it  apart  from  civilian  life,  i.e.,  level  of  pay  not  commensurate  with 
authority,  responsibility,  and/or  rank. 

What  then  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  military  to  this  recent  wave  of 
individualism?  The  answers  are  conflicting  and  often  reek  of  grave  fears  of 
the  results  of  a  loss  of  discipline.  However,  soon  changes  have  already 
occurred.  Take  the  case  of  the  military  haircut,  lor  years,  the  military  has 
decreed  a  closely  cropped  hair  style  for  its  members,  ranging  from  medium  for 
senior  members  to  nearly  nil  for  recruits.  The  emergence  of  a  current  fashion 
for  long  hair,  sideburns,  and  mustaches  caused  much  soul  searching  on  the  part 
of  peraissively-oriented  leaders.  What  is  the  acceptable  limit  became  the 
question  of  the  day?  The  Afro  style  even  further  complicated  things.  Instead 
of  simply  mandating  a  "close  cut"  for  all,  unit  commanders  and  ?JC0*s  had  to 
evaluate  each  case  separately.  One  commander  found  that  once  he  permitted  hair 
to  be  longer  than  the  traditional  style,  the  men  soon  developed  a  reluctance  to 
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wear  their  caps— cither  because  it  messed  the  hair,  or  lookeJ  foolish  resting 
precariously  above  a  formidable  Afro  pomp.  Finally,  after  .auch  consternation, 
an  official  formal  change  was  made  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  acceptable 
compromise.  "The  Amy  does  not  describe  or  distinguish  among  styles  of 
haircuts.  There  are  a  vide  variety  of  hair  styles  that  if  maintained  in  a 
neat  manner  are  acceptable.  The  determination  of  hair  style  is  not  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  command, "12,  p.  1.  However,  in  the  same  breath,  the  Army  set  a  minimum 
and  maximum  length  of  1  inch  and  3  inches.  Here  we  have  formal  concession  to 
change  but  still  constrained  within  the  perceived  goals  of  the  organization, 
namdy,  maintenance  of  some  measure  of  uniformity. 

The  problem  lies  in  that  not  all  ohe  situations  can  be  so  readily 
resolved.  Controversy  does  exist  as  to  just  how  far  the  military  should  go  in 
recognizing  this  individualism.  The  overriding  objection  is  the  very  valid 
point  taat  permissiveness  may  result  in  a  loss  of  discipline.  Since  discipline 
has  always  been  the  unique  feature  of  a  military  organization  that  developed 
high  levels  of  integration — the  ability  to  maintain  organizational  structure 
undtr  prolonged  stress — then  a  relaxation  of  this  discipline  could  easily 
result  in  unit  disintegration  during  conflict. 

At  one  end  of  the  continuum  are  those  who  insist  that  the  military 
"doggedly  persists  in  maintaining  some  obsolete  trappings  of  the  past." 

Col.  5.  Q.  Lapias  states;  "If  the  U.  5.  Army  does  not  alter  some  of  its  hoary 
traditions,  it  is  going  to  face  up  to  some  of  the  more  drastic  forms  of  social 
unrest  plaguing  the  civilian  community."-*^,  p.  44.  It  is  true  enough  that  many 
Amy  practices  "bug  the  hell*  cut  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  ranks  and  are  looked 
on  as  archaic  snd  harrassing.  Among  these  are  the  traditional  uniformity 
and  the  cold  rrtarkness  of  the  barracks,  Vhy  not  a  dormitory  atmosphere  where 
a  man  can  live  undisturbed  sri  enjoy  some  measure  of  privacy?  Also  high  on  the 
list  are  the  "house  rules"  such  as  bed  checks,  restrictions  on  liquor,  and 
restrictive  pass  policies. 
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At  the  oth'-r  rrJ  of  the  continue  we  have  the  vtry  valid  argument  that 
constant  uisciplia-  is  required  for  all  facets  of  the  soldier's  life  in  order 
that  he  will  re. -pond  to  eramand  when  the  going  gets  rough.  To  some,  this 
argument  is  ro  strong  that  the  new  permissivnness  becomes  completely  unfeasible 
and  ridiculous,  and  consequently,  the  subject  of  considerable  humor,  laid  the  new 
Willie  and  Jo.-  in  n  recent  satire,  "Bed check,  Saturday  morning  inspection  and 
all  that  crap  is  gone,  nan.  Yeah,  we  built  a  new  Amy  in  tune  with  the  times. 

We  can  even  wear  colored  neckties.  Now  all  we  need  is  to  organize  some  sit-down 
s e-r ikes  to  get  the  unifora  abolished,  or  at  least  get  some  clothes  that 
reflect  individuality.  That's  us,  individualism.  And  who  means  'rugged 
incividualisa'  because  we  ain't  rugged  anymore.  We're  just  individual.” 

But  aside  from  the  humor,  the  matter  is  of  dire  concern  to  many.  General 
Bruce  C.  Clarke  (Hot.)  was  particularly  concerned  at  a  recent  symposium  when 
he  replied  to  Dr.  R«  Little's  likening  of  the  military  to  General  Motors  Corp. 
"When  General  Motors  makes  a  mistake  you  don’t  bury  anybody.  Let's  not  equate 
a  company  commander  leading  troops  aginst  yonder  hill  in  Vietnam  with  a 
Chevrolet  salesman.  The  problem's  not  the  same.”-^,  p.  67.  Jell,  most  people 
tend  to  agree  with  Gen  Clarke.  The  disagreement  comes  in  when  it  is  proposed 
that  under  less,  than  a  wartime  situation,  the  U.  i.  soldier  should  be  allowed 
to  live  under  the  same  rule?  as  his  civilian  counterpart.  The  matter  at  hand 
then  becomes  whether  or  not  the  force  can  in  fact  transform  itself  into  a 
uniform,  responsive  tool  of  war  when  the  need  arises.  The  predominant  feeling 
is  a  fear  of  loss  of  control  when  it  is  most  needed  by  military  leaders. 

Obviously,  the  standards  of  discipline  are  going  to  change  and  evolve  into 
some  r.ev  form.  There  exists  an  even  greater  fear  that  this  evolution  will  be 
haphazard  •  nd  ;  t  the.  whin  of  a  misinformed  and  misguided  public.  What  will  be 
the  compromise?  A  logical  outcome  was  put  forth  reluctantly  by  S.  0.  Aquarius, 
an  anonymous  author  in  "Amy"  mgs  zinc.  "It  nay  be  that  what  w;  require  today 
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is  an  Operational  discipline',,  that  is,  obedience  ana  n  high  order  of  discipline 
primarily  during  the  battle  or  during  the  campaign.  Perhaps  the  emphasis- 
on  the  historical  military  courtesies,  on  appearance,  and  on  obedience  is  mis¬ 
placed.  Most  commanders,  however,  will  insist  that  this  is  not  true,  that  soldiers 
will  do  in  battle  what  they  have  been  taught  and  required  to  do  in  training. "15, 
p.  27. 

Many  unit  commanders  today  express  the  feeling  of  "I'm  damned  if  I  do  and 
damned  if  I  don't."  Take  the  recent  case  of  the  27  soldier >  who,  while  in  the 
stockade  for  a  variety  of  offenses,  mainly  MJuL  and  desertion,  sat  themselves 
down  in  a  circle  and  refused  to  obey  a  repeated  order  to  cease  and  desist  and 
report  to  their  designated  places  for  work.  Tney  refused  in  protest  of  the 
death  of  a  prisoner  who  had  recently  been  shot  and  killed  while  attempting  to 
escape.  The  commander  of  the  base  preferred  charges  of  mutiny  against  the  men 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  His  action  was  proper  in  every 
legal  sense  of  the  word.  However,  the  public  outcry  was  loud  against  the  action 
taken.  Much  of  the  '•orjmentary  held  that  the  soldiers  were  just  "misguided 
youth"  and  "mixed  15)"  and  that  the  charge  was  much  too  severe.  This  synpathy 
goes  back  to  the  deep  rooted  fear  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  of  the  extensive 
nummary  prerogatives  of  the  commander  in  the  field  in  administering  military 
justice.  All  this  adds  to  the  contradiction  a  commander  rust  face  •when  he  acts 
as  both  leader  and  magistrate  of  a  unit.  Here  we  have  27  men  who  blatantly 
refused  to  obey  a  reasonable  order,  and  were  charged  by  a  cojamander  who  was 
legally  and  morally  (in  the  military)  correct  in  doing  so.  Of  the  27  soldiers, 

22  were  found  guilty  of  mutiny  ,  one  of  a  lesser  charge  of  willful  disobedience, 
and  one  of  failure  to  obey  a  lawful  order.  The  other  three  ere  still  absent 
without  leave.  The  sentences  varied  from  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  16 
years  confinement  to  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  3  months  confinement.  All 
sentences  were  reduced  to  2  years  confinement  within  43  hours  of  the  approval 
by  the  convening  authority. 
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Th-.  i::ru  h>.  re  Id  not  to  judge  the  severity  of  the  charge  or  the  sentence 
but  to  distinguish  the  transition  ot  *  society  has  made  toward  permissive  military 
jurisprudence,  do  reasonable,  military  man  todry  wauL,  -'u-'sidor  the  disciplinary 
practices  of  a  century  ago  ",  ap;  .  .print r  ’  ■  -day.  fur;  Ji  icnts  such  us  flogging, 
drumming  out,  .and  o.rt  Jn'iy  -  x  -cution  are  »  thing  of  past.  There  is  no 
national  crises  or  !<;  ri  ‘h  t‘  merit  severity  and  ths.  ».*«.  fore ,  the  social  structure 
of  the  Arny  community  lz\X  .:l  «r,  3-..rgo  a  ervyge. 

Herein  lies  tr-?  problcn.  It  is-  fashion;:  3  to  . ; p.\/  civilian  mores  and 

standards  to  the  '.Mix  -  ir.  an  effort  to  t.  i  do'ti  is;.,'  r-t  .oding  military  structure. 
The  military  5  s  an  open  sy.jtcrii  and  is  sensitive,  to  the  demands  of 

its  sponsor — .nuericaa  society,  do  one  e  v»  j(.«/  ..-.it  iie  U.  S.  military  has 
willingly  accepted  its  musion  .uid  done  its  test  to  reach  the  assigned  objective, 
whether  or  not  it  w  ;  jo  accord  vrito  the  d ;cision.  The  pi-cblem  now  is  that 
military  l"  v3  rio-m  to  '.ho  unit  level,  ere  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain 
some  semblance  or  ail,. tar/  bearing  ;md  still  remain  within  the  new  emerging 
eocleta  t  standards,  Along  with  these  standards,  the  military  must  cope  with 
the  sane  forces  that  ar-  causing  such  consternation  in  our  country  these  day3. 
Dissent  is  now  in  fashion.  Race  •'•elutions  are  causing  disharmony  in  all  social 
organizations.  The  popular  it/  of  drug  usage  n~u  its  questionable  legality  is 
causing  numerous  problems.  Civil  rights  have  t..xer  on  new  impetus. 

Peruicipativo  Management  in  the  Military 

One  viewpoint  to  take  is  that  the  military  leadership  can  largely  cope 
with  these  charges  b/  emphasising  special  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  norms 
of  subordinates.  The  participative  approach  has  received  considerable  support 
in  certain  quarters  and  in  fact,  research  has  borne  out  that  the  human  relations, 
uersuisive,  equal! tarisn-orien ced  leadership  style  has  positive  effects  on 
subordinates.  The  results  of  these  tests  have  shown  lower  AWOL  rates,  fewer 
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hostile  reactions,  fewer  disciplinary  infractions,  and  higher  reenlistracnt 
rates,  (Cnpboll,  1953;  Harmqvist,  I960;  Spector,  I960;  1-fedslia  &  Miller,  1955* 
Selvin,  I960),  All  this  is  just  fine  until  you  consider  Adams*  1954  study  which 
showed  that  extreme  equa 3 itar iau i sa  on  the  part  of  aircraft  commanders  resulted 
in  decreased  crew  efficiency,  llalpin  (1957)  too  shewed  that  "in  a  military 
setting  consideration  of  subordinates'  needs  may  be  much  more  closely  linked 
with  behavior  that  defines  roles  and  tasks  for  subordinates  than  among  the 
group  of  civilian  school  administrators  v/hc  provided  the  base  for  compairson. 

So  then,  the  controversy  rages  on,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  when  it  is  time  to 
assault  a  fortified  position,  a  vote  on  the  issue  would  be  out  of  place. 

Dr,  R.  W.  little  brings  up  the  point  that  as  the  legitimacy  of  collective 
protest  such  as  strikes  and  riots  and  mutinies  emerges,  there  will  be  a  forced 
change  on  the  management  style  of  the  military.  He  goes  so  far  to  forecast  that 
the  military  would  soon  have  to  tolerate  sons  form  of  collective  protest.  His 
argument  is  the  familiar  one  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  troops  in  a  combat 
situation  are  under  fire  and  that  it  is  "utterly  ridiculous*  eo  say  that  protests 
cannot  be  tolerated  and  that  rigid  discipline  is  neensd  in  rear  areas,  A  vision 
of  the  development  of  a  collective  bargaining  organisation  in  the  military  tends 
to  stagger  the  imagination  of  most  military  officers.  The  feasibility  of  such 
an  organization  would  be  a  study  in  itself  but  it  certainly  can  be  said  here 
that  ary  change  in  that  direction  would  cause  far  rer  ’  *ng  changes  in  present 
military  procedures  and  doctrine, 

There  have  been  some  distinct  efforts  in  the  direction  of  instilling  some 
amount  of  participative  procedures  in  the  stateside  military  organization.  Re¬ 
cently,  at  Ft,  Carson,  Colo,,  there  was  established  a  base  wide  Junior  Enlisted 
Men's  Council  (JEMS)  for  the  purpose  of  improving  communication  between  enlisted 
men,  grades  E~5  and  below,  and  the  post  commander*  The  overall  objectives  in 
addition  to  improved  communications,  are  "to  recommend  changes  in  procedures. 
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techniques  and  policies  which  would  improve  conditions  for  the  junior  enlisted 
men,  and  to  provide  a  means  for  airing  complaints  and  suggestions  from  the  enlisted 
sen  to  the  unit  commander,"-7,  p,  37.  These  councils  have  arisen  only  out  of 
the  initiative  and  interest  of  concerned  enlisted  men  and  encouragement  from 
their  commanders.  There  has  been  no  official  polity  published  on  this  procedure. 

However,  officially  and  Any  wide,  there  has  been  promulgated  "The  Field 
Command  Junior  Officer's  Council  (JOC)  at  separate  posts,  camps,  find  stations 
throughout  the  Army,  These  groups  are  to  represent  the  junior  officer,  as  a 
body,  in  making  suggestions,  recommendations,  and  otherwise  providing  a  channel 
of  official  communication  to  the  top  commander.  The  success  of  this  type  of 
participation  is  questionable,  but  does  offer  a  fruitful  area  far  research,  A 
quick  analysis  would  readily  indicate  that  these  councils  have  nc  real  power 
in  and  of  themselves.  The  policy  formulating  procedures  remain  unchanged 
within  the  basic  organization  and  the  council  usually  becomes  ineffective  as  an 
influence  on  unit  policy. 

The  very  initiation  of  such  groups  tends  to  imply  a  breakdown  in  the 
channels  of  communication  normally  open  to  those  levels  of  the  organization. 
Certainly  displayed  is  a  trend  in  the  younger  members  of  the  military  to  demand 
a  more  democratic  process  and  at  least  some  influence  in  the  decisions  that 
affect  their  daily  lives, 

Tfte  ffilltory  Caste  System 

The  classical  military  officer-enlisted  relationship  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  history  of  aristocracy,  Ar  the  vestiges  of  aristocratic  power,  wealth, 
and  influence  were  stripped  away  by  society  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
the  more  affluent  members  sought  to  prolong  their  position  of  superiority  by 
membership  in  the  officer  corps.  Traditionally,  the  officer  corps  was  manned 
by  not  only  the  educated  and  wealthy,  but  by  those  whose  credentials  included 
so-called  lineage  and  aristocratic  breeding. 
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As  the  demands  for  military  power  grew  in  the  early  20th  century,  the 
officer  corps  was,  of  necessity,  opened  to  those  of  less  wealth  but  appropriate 
leadership  and  education  credentials.  Still,  through  the  second  World  War,  the 
enlisted  nan  held  a  second  class  position  in  the  military  caste  system,  largely 
by  virtue  of  his  lack  of  education.  Such  positioning  was  accepted  by  th  en¬ 
listed  ranks  for  the  most  part  ana  in  fact,  the  officer  was  considered  another 
breed  of  person  altogether. 

Now,  with  the  advent  of  higher  education  for  large-  portions  of  our  society 
and  the  emphasis  on  specialized  skills  in  technical  areas,  the  manpower  pool 
from  which  enlisted  personnel  arc  drawn  has  undergone  a  considerable  upbringing. 
This,  couplet!  with  the  fact  that  membership  in  the  officer  corps  has  been  made 
available  to  the  less  educated  members  of  society  through  OCS  and  warrant  officer 
commissions,  has  resulted  in  the  education  gap  between  officer  and  enlisted  being 
les3  predominant  a  factor.  How  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  high  school  graduate 
with  an  OCS  commission  to  be  leading  a  group  of  men  -ho,  for  the  most  part,  are 
college  educated. 

Traditionally,  soldiers  ai*e  supposed  to  gripe.  The  officer-enlisted 
cleavage  has  often  been  considered  a  healthy  situation  in  the  past.  Often  in 
the  past,  however,  society  has  become  disillusioned  with  the  military  conditions 
and  sought  to  unsurp  the  system.  A  good  example  of  this  was  the  appointment  of 
the  Doolittle  Board  after  World  War  II  which  studied  coirplaints  and  criticism  of 
the  "caste  division"  between  officers  and  enlisted  men.  In  fact,  this  was  a  good 
example  of  change  in  the  military,  since  the  board  substantiated  many  of  the 
complaints  which  led  to  modification  of  several  practices  by  the  Amy.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Moskos  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  cleavage  has  become  even  more 
pronounced  today  and  enlisted  dissatisfaction  even  more  passionate  due  to  the 
comparative  levels  of  education.  Enlisted  men  no  longer  view  themselves  as 
subservient  and  it  is  blatantly  obvious  that  officers  can  no  longer  depend  on 
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their  rank  and  insignia  alone  to  generate  enough  power  with  which  to  conduct 
efficient  leadership. 

M>skos  goes  a  step  further  and  states  that  the  various  conflicts  always 
present  in  the  military,  i.e.,  the  officer-EM  division,  the  line-staff  separa¬ 
tion,  the  rear  echelon  and  front  line  break,  are  causi-.  *  frictions  between  the 
levels  in  the  heirarchy  natch  more  serious  than  the  trtcitiona  complaining.  He 
attributes  part  of  the  problem  to  the  fact  that  the  military  attempts  to 
practice  true  social  equality  among  its  ranks.  "Fart  of  the  problem  is  that 
soldiers  from  privileged  segments  of  American  society  object  not  to  the 
authoritarianism  of  the  n&lii-uy  H:  rather  to  its  eq&H  tarianlsm.  Unlike 
civilian  life.  Which  is  committed  tx»  eamocratic  practices  in  theory  alone,  the 
Army  has  a  place  in  the  organization  for  everyone,  regardless  of  prior  social 
status.  It  is  possible  for  those  less  privileged  to  coupe t^  realistically  and 
successfully  for  the  rewards  and  advantages  in  the  military  system,  particularly 
in  the  lower  enlisted  ranks.  This  is  what  the  more  educated— thn  more  advantaged* 
soldiers  resent.*^,  p.  59. 

An  interesting  by-product  of  the  new  draft  policies  which  eliminated 
graduate  deferments,  is  that  the  college  graduates  usually  do  not  filter  down 
to  the  front  line  combat  units  anyway.  The  administrative  heirarchy  of  the 
military  in  Vietnam  has  become  so  top  heavy  that  a  great  wealth  of  capable 
enlisted  skills  are  needed  to  operate  the  logistical  and  intelligence  base. 

The  demands  of  this  bureaucracy  are  so  great  that  no  longer  can  the  rear  echelon 
officer  corps  (lovingly  called  "Straphangers"  by  the  front  line  troops)  and  a  few 
enlisted  clerks  carry  the  administrative  load.  The  result  is  that  the  personnel 
pipeline  is  informally  scanned  for  the  better  educated  men  with  which  to  nan  the 
staff  and  logistical  functions.  So  then,  the  end  result  is  that  the  less 
educated  troops  tend  to  end  up  in  coobat  units  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the 
overall  educational  level  of  the  manpower  input.  The  unique  feature  of  this 
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phenomena  is  that  it  i3  not  at  all  a  result  of  discrimination  for  any  reason 
except  ability*  College  trained  enlisted  men  are  simply  inch  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  increasingly  technical  and  automated  logistical  and  adninistrative 
systems  of  the  military  bureaucracy. 

L.fteflanding  Q&egqa 

These  farces  in  society  are  demanding  a  shift  in  the  balance  between 
socially  acceptable  and  unacceptable  military  organizational  structure  and 
procedures*  A  bandy  crutch  that  many  academically  minded  analysts  have  taken 
to  is-  the  systems  approach*  Many  take  the  approach  of  Eexmls  in  contending  that 
bureaucracy's  gradual  replacement  vill  be:  ,  temporary  systems  of  divine 
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specialists,  linked  together  by  coordinating  and  task-evaluating  executive 
specialists  in  organic  flnx**^,  p*  74*  Howard  Carlisle,  in  his  study  of 
functional  organizations,  described  the  concept  of  systems  theory  in  the  popular 
sense*  "Under  such  a  theory  the  whole  is  primary  and  the  parts  are  secondary: 
all  parts  are  interdependent  so  that  one  cannot  be  modified  without  affecting 
others:  and  the  whole  represents  mo re  than  a  summation  of  the  individual 
parts.*2®,  p*  7*  These  concepts  of  systems  theory  are  popular  and  evolve  as 
the  topic  whenever  the  forced  change  of  military  organisations  is  brought  up* 
However,  it  is  not  a  panacea  said  the  transfiguration  of  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  to  an  integrated  system  is  a  long  way  from  reality.  Furthermore,  the 
systems  approach  seems  to  ignore  one  of  the  primary  forces  of  charge  that  the 
heirarchical  military  structure  of  today  must  contend  with;  that  is,  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Granted,  the  military  is  an  extremely  structured 
and  heirarchical  system  but  at  the  same  time,  its  responsiveness  to  the  desires 
of  society  have  Caused  it  to  lead  the  way  in  such  matter's  as  equal  rights  and 
privileges  for  all.  It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  define  the  latutudes  of 
dissent  to  be  permitted  in  the  TJ.  S.  Armed  Forces.  In  fact.  Congress  expressed 


concern  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  gone  too  far  in  the  allowance  of 
dissent.  (Actually,  the  guidelines  were  a  boon  to  local  eoananders,  because 
now  for  the  first  tier  they  l»*d  «  limit  byroad  which  they  could  take  action 
to  curtail  further  activities.  Previously,  conspiracy  groups  had  been  able 
to  capitalize  on  the  confusion  that  arose  for  local  commanders  when  they 
attoopted  to  define  their  authority  as  to  control  of  dissent  activities.) 

So  therefore,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  military  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  adapting  to  change  within  the  confines  of  its  own  structure  and 
legal  limits. 

The  people  of  the  U.  S.  must  not  permit  these  change  forces  to  so  change- 
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the  military  so  as  to  render  it  ineffective  as  a  fighting  force.  Vietnam 
offers  a  classic  example  of  what  a  faaalt,  disciplined  force  can  do  against 
a  formidable,  well-trained  and  equipped  Arny. 

iou  cannot  bty  effectiveness  and  all  the  equipment  and  aney  in  the  world 
will  not  make  a  loosely  defined,  undisciplined  "bunch*  into  an  organization 
that  will  respond  with  the  "rapid,  devastating"  force  the  U.  S.  likes  to  think 
of  having  at  its  disposal. 

General  Wheeler,  in  an  interview  described  in  D.  S.  Mews  and  World  Report, 
April  20,  1970,  stated  that  he  was  convinced  that  such  of  the  conflict  over  the 
military  today  has  arisen  from  a  hostility  created  by  forces  dedicated  to  the 
weakening  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U,  S.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  conspiracy 
afoot  to  undermine  our  military  effectiveness  is  not  really  the  issue  at  hand. 
The  0.  S.  military  will  respond  to  society*  s  wishes  and  society  will  get  "what 
it  pays  for."  The  problem  is  that  society  continues  to  demand  conprond.se  with 
all  these  forces  at  loose  concurrent  with  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of 
violence  (whether  active  or  a3  a  deterent).  In  a  recent  article  in  Look 
magazine,  a  commander  of  an  armored  cavalry  regiment  on  the  eastern  German 
border  was  described  as  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  race  relation  problems. 
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Within  bis  unit,  black  groups  were  inposing  the  same  strife  and  conflict  that 
is  being  manifest  in  civilian  organizations  today.  His  actions  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  black  groups  have  been  fair  and  seemingly  veil  considered 
as  described.  Obviously,  he  is  not  going  to  sake  everyone  happy.  The  sad  thing 
is  that  he  must  even  try  to.  The  military  is  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  all  its  participants  a  meaningful  and  satisfying  existence  on  earth. 

This  commander,  like  most  others,  must  spend  most  of  his  time  dealing  with  social 
problems  that  are  usually  created  only  to  disrupt.  What  extraordinary  leadership 
he  will  have  displayed  if  he, can  take  his  strife-ridden  organization  and  respond 
to  an  external  threat  quickly  and  decisively  when  the  time  comes  to  do  sc. 

The  question  has  been  posed s  Sow  should  the  military  best  respond  to  these 
forces  of  change  in  order  to  reestablish  equilibrium  both  within  itself  and 
between  itself  and  civilian  society?  The  most  popular  answer  to  be  put  forth 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  change  of  leadership  behaviors  and  styles  to  adopt 
to  the  new  situations  ^  Certainly,  leadership  will  have  to  change  if  a  new 
Lewiaian  equilibrium  is  going  to  evolve.  These  changes  are  discussed  later  in 
this  paper  but  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  presented  as  the  final  answer  to 
our  current  state  of  flux. 

If  the  military  is  going  to  truly  react  only  as  a  tool  of  society's  desires, 
then  society  must  regard  it  in  a  more  rational  manner  and  less  as  a  scapegoat  in 
every  emotional  crisis  that  erupts.  The  use  of  drugs  is  a  problem  in  Vietnam 
and  will  continue  to  be  to.  In  fact,  it  is  a  tidbx  te  to  the  caliber  of  the 
young  American  over  there  that  the  problem  is  not  worse  than  it  is.  Msrdjuana 
is  easily  available  and  the  price  is  within  every  G.  I.  *s  means.  When  I  asked 
every  new  assignee  to  ay  unit  if  he  had  ever  tried  marijuana,  the  answer  was  yes 
more  often  than  not.  Here  the  youth  are  free  to  experiment  with  and  use  drugs 
as  civilians.  Magazines  report  that  at  current  rock  festivals  throughout  the 
0.  S.  "Grass*  is  sold  by  vendors  soliciting  throughout  the  crowd.  Laws 
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prohibiting  drugs  are  as  ineffective  in  the  military  as  they  arc  in  our 
civilian  communities.  The  requirements  to  make  a  search  legal  and  subsequent 
charges  binding  arc  so  restrictive,  that  convictions  for  the  use,  possession, 
or  sale  of  marijuana  are  increasingly  hard  to  obtain— just  as  hard  as  they 
are  for  our  civilian  police  vho  do  that  sort  of  thing  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Vhy  then  is  there  such  shock  expressed  by  our  citizens  when  they  hear  that 
drugs  are  used  by  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam?  The.  answer  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence.  Both  society  and  the  military  must  resocialize  within  its 
meafcers  the  purposes  of  having  an  armed  force  in  the  first  place.  Once  that 
definition  again  becomes  clear  to  both,  then  we  can  start  rebuilding  our 
organization  to  maximize  both  efficiency  and  satisfaction  of  participants. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ARM? 

In  order  to  study  change  as  It  applies  to  the  missions  and  functions  of  the 
military  institution,  it  is  important  to  understand  correctly  the  functions  it  is 
assigned  under  the  Constitution  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States#  An 
explicit  statement  of  these  functions  as  taken  from  the  proper  legal  documents 
dhould  leave  no  room  for  mi  sunder  siianding  or  misinterpretation# 

Seneral  Functions  ' 

Army  Regulation  10-1,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Amy,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  5  April  1968,  and  Amy  Regulation  10-5  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Arcy,  Washington,  D.  G.,  31  July  1963,  provide  the  current  specific  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  Department'  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Amy 
respectively. 

Based  an  the  authority  cf  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  which  sets  forth  the  objectives  and  functions  of  - 
both  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Amy.  These  basic  objectives  are  as  follows j 

Function  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

As  prescribed  by  the  Congress,  the  Department'  of  Defense  shall 
maintain  and  employ  armed  forces; 

1.  To  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  1 

2.  To  ensure,  by  timely  and  effective  military  action,  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  areas 
vital  to  its  interest. 

3.  To  uphold  and  advance  the  national  policies  and  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  To  safeguard  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 

Functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Amy 

The  Department  of  toe  Amy  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  land 
•j  c  ’  *■'*  ‘  n  ’  "  •’  _  *  *■ 

forces  necessary  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  war  except  as 
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otherwise  assigned  and,  in  accordance  wain  integrated  mobili nation 
plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peacetime  components  of  the  Army  to 
meet  the  needs  of  war* 

The  Amy,  within  the  Department  of  the  Amy,  includes  land 
combat  and  service  forces  and  such  aviation  and  water  transport  as 
may  be  organic  therein. 

1.  Primary  Functions  of  the  Amy 

a.  To  organize,  train,  and  equip  Aray  forces  for  the  conduct 
of  prompt  and  sustained  combat  operations  on  land — 
specifically,  forces  to  defeat  eneay  land  forces  and  to  seize, 
occupy,  and  defend  land  areas. 

b.  To  organize,  train  and  equip  Amy  air  defense  omits,  including 
the  provision  of  Amy  forces  as  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  air  attack,  in  accordance  with  doctrines 
established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

c.  To  organize  and  equip,  is  coordination  with  the  other  Services 
and  to  provide  Aray  forces  for  joint  amphibious  and  airborne 
operations,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  such  forces,  in 
accordance  with  doctrines  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

(1)  To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the  other  Services, 
doctrines,  tactics,  techniques,  and  equipment  of 
interest  to  the  Any  for  amphibious  operations  and 
net  already  provided  for  by  Navy  and  Jferine  Corps 
forced. 

(2)  To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the  other  Services, 
the  doctrines,  procedures,  and  equipment  employed  by 
Any  and  Jfarine  forces  in  airborne  operations.  The 
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Array  shall  have  primary  interest  in  the  development 
of  those  airborne  doctrines,  procedures,  and  equipment 
which  are  of  common  interest  to  the  Airy  and  the 
Marine  Corps, 

d.  To  provide  an  organization  capable  of  furnishing  adequate, 
timely,  and  reliable  intelligence  for  the  Amy, 

e.  To  provide  forces  for  the  occupations  of  territories 
abroad,  to  include  initial  establishment  of  military 
government  pending  transfer  of  this  responsibility  to 
other  authority, 

f.  To  formulate  doctrines  and  pro.  edures  for  tee  organising, 
equiping,  training,  and  employment  of  forces  operating  on 
land,  except  that  the  training,  and  employment  of  marine 
corps  units  for  amphibious  operations  shall  be  a  function 

;  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 

g.  To  conduct  the  following  activities: 

(1)  The  administration  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 

(2)  The  authorized  civil  works  program,  including  projects 
for  improvement  of  navigation,  flood  control,  beach 
erosion  control,  and  other  water  resource  developments 
in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  it.; 
possessions, 

(3)  Certain  other  civil  activities  prescribed  by  law, 

2,  Collateral  Functions  of  the  Anry 

To  train  forces s 

a,  to  interdict  eneny  sea  and  air  power  and  communications 
through  operations  or.  or  from  land. 


Civil  Disturbances 


The  civil  activities  prescribed  by  law  as  mentioned  above  are  those 
necessaiy  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  fulfill  its  functions  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States.  Specifically,  the 
Constitution  and  Congressional  legislation  have  provided  for  governmental 
intervention  with  federal  military  forces  in  cases  of  domestic,  violence, 
disaster,  or  for  other  specific  purposes. 

Other  than  for  mat or  disasters  or  civil  defense  purposes,  there  are  three 
general  authorizations  for  the  use  of  federal  forces  by  the  President  for 
protection  of  the  Internal  security  of  the  country.  These  three  authorizations 
and  a  short  description  of  each  are  as  follows: ^ 

1.  To  Aid  a  State  at  Request  of  That  State.  Section  4»  Article  ITT,  of 
the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  at  the 
request  of  the  legislature  of  any  state  (or  of  the  governor  if  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened)  to  protect  a  state  against  domestic 
violence.  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to  intervene  with 
federal  military  forces  for  this  purpose  (30  U.S.C.  331). 

2.  To  Enforce  the  laws  of  the  UnJ-ted  States.  Section  3,  Article  II,  of 
the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 
lavs  of  the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed.  Whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  it  is  Impracticable  by  reason  of  unlawful 
obstruction,  combinations,  assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any  state  or  territory 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  he  is  authorized  by 
Congress  fo  intervene  with  such  federal  military  force  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  such  enforcement  (10  U.S.C.  332). 

3.  To  Protect  the  Civil  Ri^its  of  Citizens  Within  a  State.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids  ary  state  to  deny  the  equal 
protection  of  the  lews  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction.  In 
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implementation  of  this  provision.  Congress  has  provided  that 
whenever  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations, 
or  conspiracies  in  any  state  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  that  state  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  denrive 
any  cf  the  people  of  that  state  of  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
or  protections  named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  lav,  and 
the  constituted  authorities  of  +'  t  state  are  unable,  fail,  or 
refuse  to  provide  such  protection,  it  will  b=>  deemed  a  denial  by 
that  state  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Thereupon,  the 
President  shall  take  such  measures,  by  intervention  with  federal 
military  forces  or  by  any  other  means,  as  hr  deem  necessary  to 
supress  3uch  disturbances  (10  U.S.C.  333), 

One  legitimate  function  of  the  military  is  to  engage  in  several  types  of 
warfare  to  protect  the  country  from  foreign  enemies.  This  role  of  the 
military  is  an  accepted  one  and  has  act  been  subject  to  much  change  over  time. 
Another  of  the  legally  legitimate  roles  of  the  military  has  been  to  protect  the 
country  from  domestic  enemies  and  safeguard  the  internal  security.  However, 
the  legitimacy  of  this  important  role  has  been  inereadngly  questioned, 
especially  by  minority  groups  that  have  been  the  cause  for  military  action  to 
control  their  activities,  Whether  or  not  this  questioning  of  the  use  of 
military  force  to  protect  the  internal  security  of  the  country  is  part  of  the 
evolutionary  process  of  change  toward  improvement  or  is  a  part  of  a  more 
dangerous  path  toward  decay  and  revolution  cannot  yet  be  answered.  Is  the 
country  experiencing  a  process  of  change  that  will  require  the  military  insti¬ 
tution  to  adjust,  to  minority  forces  in  the  environment?  If  so,  why  would  this 
happen? 

One  critical  element  in  the  change  process  identified  by  almost  all. 
authors  on  the  subject  is  that  of  communications  between  the  change  agent  and 
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the  client  system.  Conld  it  be  then  that  technological  improvement  in 
communications  have,  ullovoa  this  on 3  element  in  the  change  process  to  over 
shadow  all  the?  others?  ’will  those  change  agents  that  control  the  eoimnunica- 
tions  channels  really  have  control  of  the  future  shape  of  the  government  and 
especially  the  .military  institution? 

Precedent,  alone  does  not  justify  any  single  action.  All  events,  be  they 
riots  or  peace  marches  must  he  judged  in  context.  But  while  precedent  alone 
does  not  justify,  it  does  help  to  place  events  in  perspective  and  remove 
some  of  the  irrational  and  emotional,  trash.  Since  the  use  of  military  to 
control  civil  disorders  is  now  under  question,  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
history  of  this  country  in  this  regard. 

In  1786,  while  the  country  was  still  only  loosely  confederated  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  federal  troops  were  used  to  counter  Shay's  Rebellion. 
This  rebellion  concerned  the  debt  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  before  it  was 
put  down  by  General  Lincoln  and  4*000  soldiers,  much  blood  was  shed. 

One  of  the  first  crises  that  President  George  Washington  faced  us  the 
Vhiskvy  Rebellion  of  1794.  This  rebellion  was  waged  by  farmers  ever  a  newly 
imposed  excise  tax  on  whiskey.  Alexander  Hamilton,  acting  both  as  Contender 
of  the  Amy  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer,  lead  the  federalisod  militia  of 
four  states  to  quiet  the  uprising. 

In  1857,  the  Mormons,  who  had  settled  near  Salt  Late  City  continued  to 
defy  the  government  and  disobey  the  laws  of  the  land.  Two  Infantry  Regiments 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery  were  used  to  march  against  the  Mormons  to  subdue 
them. 

The  Pullman  strike  in  Chicago  in  1894  eventually  caused  President  Grover 
Cleveland  to  use  federal  treops  to  protect  the  mail  and  to  restore  order. 

One  Amy  historian  in  this  period  observed  that,  "In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  soldiers  were  used  between  1886  and  1895  in  328  different 
civil  troubles  extending  through  49  states  and  territories.*^ 
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In  1932  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  assigned  the  Arny  the  very  unpleasant 
duty  of  evicting  the  Bonus  Marchers  that  had  decendod  cm  the  city  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  during  this  depression  year.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Amy,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  personally  lead  the  troops  to  ensure  that  no  blood  was  shed. 

History  then,  does  provide  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  military  force  to 
quiet  civil  disorder  and  protect  the  internal  security  of  the  country.  But 
the  question  remains — Are  the  new  social  pressures,  that  seek  to  improve  society, 
based  cm  the  removal  of  the  military  institution,  really  a  change  toward 
improvement? 

Chancing  the  Missions  of  the  Military 

How  do  the  functions  of  the  Amy  change?  What  process  of  change  agent,, 
client  system  analogy  could  be  applied  to  this  situation?  First,  It  most  be 
explained  that  the  four  specific  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
set  out  above,  are  only  general  objectives,  and  real  meaning  can  be  applied 
to  them  only  when  they  are  fleshed  out  with  specific  national  objectives. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  these  four  general  functions  will  remain  the 
same  for  many  decades  to  come  and  the  things  that  will  change  are  the 
specific  national  objectives. 

Policies,  organizational  structure,  technological  goals,  manpower 
objectives  and  materiel  procurement  objectives  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  all  determined  based  on  specific  national  objectives  which  are  translated 
into  defense  policy.  For  example,  the  need  for  the  Sentinel,  Anti  Ballistic 
Missile  system  was  first  put  forth  as  a  result  of  a  national  objective  of 
defending  the  country  from  a  possible  nuclear  missile  attack  from  China. 

-  How  are  these  national  policies  decided?  In  answering  this  question, 
about  the  only  element  that  is  cle-ar,  is  that  there  are  no  real  clear  cut 
lines  of  a  change  agent,  client  system  type  relationship.  One  important 
governmental  body  that  does  decide  a  number  of  important  national  policy  questions 
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in  tr.«'  -jorrfl  -.ecurdty  Council  (Nvj),  Thin,  council  is  composed  of  the 
pre.-3'tnt,  th-  v3c>--rreni'>ont,  the-  secretaries  of  state  ans  defense  anr  the 
director  of  the  Off  5  c ..  of  Civil  and  Defer  to  Nfobiliz-  iion.  Ad  hoc  members  of 
thf  council  include  the  :u*crf  tary  of  the.  treasury,  the  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Kn^rgy  Commission,  and  the  directors  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  and  the  U.  2.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  This  body, 
excluding  the  important  influence  of  the  Congress,  makes  the  decisions  on 
major  national  objectives.  The  President,  who  has  veto  power  over  the  NSC, 
then  directs  the  implementation  of  these  policies  through  the  various  executive 
brandies  of  the  government.  In  a  crude  sense  then,  the  NSC  could  be  accorded 
the  role  of  change  agent  for  it  is  their  responsibility  to  scan  the  environment 
for  problem  areas  and  to  correctly  interpret  any  environmental  pressures 
calling  for  change.  In  this  scheme,  forces  calling  for  change  can  originate 
directly  from  the  environment,  as  for  exaucle  when  citizen  groups  call  for  a 
change,  or  forces  can  be  generated  internally  as  when  the  Department  of  State, 
for  example,  recommend s  some  new  policy  change.  Congressional  forces  for  change 
are  most  relevant  to  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  Army,  but  have  been 
excluded  from  this  scheme  only  because  their  influence  is  gsuaily  felt  most 
directly  through  the  budgeting  and  appropriations  process. 

This  then,  is  one  scheme  for  looking  at  how  the  functions  and  roles  of  the 
Army  might  be  changed.  Others  migrt  consider  the  NSC  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  combined  as  the  client  system  and  the  general  public,  with  its  $a ny 
factions,  as  the  change  agent.  However,  this  approach  would  seem  to  lack  the 
direction  and  guidance  normally ;  accorded  the  role  of  the  change  agent. 

Future  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Military 

What  are  some  of  the  possible  future  roles  of  the  Aray?  As  has  already 
been  outlined  earlier  in  this  paper,  Projects  100,000  and  Transition  are  two 
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examples  of  a  growing  trend  in  the  military  institution  to  po>*por»  the  servient? 
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will  depend  upon  future  policy  guidance  of  the  NSC  and  the  President,  and  most 
especially  on  how  the-  military  interprets  the  forces  for  change  coming  from  the 
environment.  Secondary  missions  of  this  nature  will  only  be  assumed  by  the 
military  as  ways  and  means  of  achieving  the  primary  military  objective  of 
being  able  to  function  as  an  Army  and  defend  thr  country  in  time  of  crises. 

It  is  clear  that  in  time  of  war,  society  woule  not  require  the  military  to 
perform  a  secondary  mission  of  this  nature. 

Two  other  important  and  significant  future  roles  of  the  military  are 
the  military  assistance  program  and  the  use  of  the  military  to  police  arms 
control  and  disarmament  treaties  or  agreements.  Both  of  these  roles  are  good 
examples  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  concepts  of  change.  In  the  military 
assistance  and  advisory  program  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  chi  the  process  of 
cross-cultural  change  is  developing.  And  the  field  of  arras  control  offers  an 
excellent  analogy  of  the  change  agent,  client  system  process  of  developing 
new  roles. 


HfcAG  Missions  and  Cross-Cultural  Change 

The  military  assistance  program  is  a  direct  implementation  of  the  national 
policy  objectives  of  checking  the  spread  of  conaKadsm  and  providing  free 
world  governments  with  the  means  cf  defending  themselves  against  communist 
aggression.  This  program  seeks  to  provid  ?  free  world  governments,  at  their 
request,  the  military  hardware  and  the  advisory  assistance  necessary  for  their 
defense.  The  materials  and  assistance  provided  are  in  the  for®  of  grants,  and 
are  not  a  part  of  the  military  sales  program.  An  example  of  the  military  sales 
program  would  he  sales  of  F-4  Phantom  aircraft  to  the  Israeli  government.  The 
funds  to  provide  this  military  assistance  are  appropriated  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  are  distinct  from  the  regular  Department  of  Defense  Pudget.3 
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Assistance  advisory  Greats  (MAAG)  stationed  in  the  recipient  country.  MAAG 
groups  work  with  their  equivalent  mill tary  levels  in  the  host-  country  to 


assist  them  in  all  phases  of  the  development  of  their  armed  forces.  The 


character  of  each  MAAG  group  is  quite  different  and ' is  determined  by  the 
developmental  stage  of  the  host  country.  At  present,  the  military  has  the 
following  unclassified  HAAG  groups  in  existence;  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 

Pakistan,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Republic  of  China.  The  MAAG  group  in 
Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China,  functions  only  as  a  planning  and  budgeting 
office.  This  is  so  because  the  Any  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  progressed 
to  the  level  of  a  self  sustaining,  highly  sophisticated  military  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MAAG  group  stationed  in  Vietnam  is  quite  large,  with 
advisors  functioning  all  the  way  down  the  military  organization  to  company 
le-  el.  The  Vietnam  MAAG  performs  more  tasks  and  provides  more  assistance 
because  of  the  relative  stage  of  development  of  the  Vietnamese  Any. 

For  military  officers  and  men  performing  MAAG  duties  or  those  assigned 
io  civil  affairs  jobs,  as  is  currently  the  case  in  much  of  Vietnam,  a  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  cross-cultural  change  would  be  wKdt.  beneficial. 

‘4 

Arthur  H.  Riehoff  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Hunan  Resources  Research 
Office  (HumRRQ),  formerly  of  George  Washington  University  (until  forced  by 
campus  pressure  groups  to  server  their  ties  with  the  University) ,  operating 
■under  contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Any  has  been  a  leader  in  analyzing 
the  process  of  and  developing  of  a  body  of  knowledge  on  cross-cultural  change. 

In  1963,  Itiehoff  published  a  paper,  Lao  Buddhism:  A:  Vehicle  for  Technical 
Change.^  The  paper  was  based  on  his  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  Comwuiity 
Development  Advisor  for  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID).  In  this 
paper  it  was  Hiehoff*s  thesis  that  the  change  agents,  technical  AID  advisors, 
never  really  understood  the  local  patterns  of  leadership  and  therefore  often 
failed  to  implement  a  technical  change.  The  AID  advisors  tried  to  implement 
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changes  working  t’  rough  the  village  secular  leaders  and  ignored  the  potential 
leadership  of  the  Buddhist  monks«  The  western  change  agents  had  ignored  the 
monks  because  they  harbored  an  attitude  thai  the  monks  were  a  ttquaint  vestige 
of  the  past*  and  that  their  religion  was  tradition-bound  and  naturally 
resisted  change.  But  Niehoff  goes  on  to  illustrate  that  the  true  source  of 


motivation  to  almost  all  villagers  was  their  religious  associations  with  the 
monks.  Niehoff  contrasted  several  projects,  const-'mcting  buildings,  digging 
wells,  etc.,  that  either  succeeded  or  failed  according  to  the  degree  of  partici¬ 
pation  enlisted  from  the  monks.  When  the  monks  had  a  meaningful  degree  of 
participation  the  project  almost  always  succeeded.  Niehoff  points  out  that  the 
motivation  for  the  villagers  to  participate  in  a  project  backed  or  controlled  by 
the  monks  is  a  positive  value  placed  on  the  ritual  acts  of  merit  (assisting 
or  helping  the  monks).  In  this  society,  the  most  laudable  act  an  individual 
could  perform  was  to  assist  the  monks.  By  so  doing,  the  lay  Buddhist 
obtains  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  villagers  in  this  life,  and  merit  that 
will  favorably  influence  his  destiny  in  the  after  life.  A  change  agent,  to 

work  effectively  with  any  groro,  must  be  knowledgeable  of  the  patterns  of 

?  *■> 

leadership,  and  the  cultural  traditions  of  that  group. 

In  1967,  Niehoff  published  a  theory  on  the  use  of  intra-group  communications 
in  the  induced  change  process. 5  The  essence  of  this  theory  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  diagrams 


Illustration  V-l:  Intra-Group  Communications 
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Throe  elements  of  communication  occur  in  the  process  of  change ,  They  are: 
input  by  the  ehang-  agent,  open  channel  of  feedback,  and  intra-group  communica¬ 
tions  or  gossip.  The  change  agent  is  directly  interested  in  and  usually 
effectively  controls  the  first  two.  However,  he  is  usually  not  involved  with 
nor  does  he  take  any  action  to  directly  influence  the  gossip  c oraruunicat ion s  of 
the  recipient  group. 

In  studying  this  co  caunications  process,  Niehoff  found  that  when  the 
degree  of  feedback  is  low,  the  chances  for  negative  rumors  and  gossip  will 
be  high.  In  most  case  histories  examined  in  this  study,  where  the  existence 
of  gossip  of  a  positive  nature  was  recorded,  the  project  tended  to  be  successful# 
Negative  gossip,  or  rumormongering,  was  found  to  be  a  product  of  a  lack  of  good 
information  flows  between  the  change  agent  and  the  potential  adopters,  and 
usually  predicted  an  unsuccessful  project.  To  effectively  utilize  this 
valuable  intra-group  communications,  Niehoff  recommends  that  operations  people 
monitor  the  "grapevine0  in  gossip  sessions,  at  village  wells  and  other  such 
sites,  to  measure  the  success  of  their  c onmunic ation s  input  and  feedback 
programs  and  to  be  able  to  take  positive  corrective  action  to  keep  a  project 
on  the  ri^xt  track. 

After  analyzing  a  selected  bibliography  of  165  cross-cultural  change 
projects,  Niehoff  and  Anderson  in  1964  developed  a  model  that  Identifies  the  ' 
primary  variables  in  this  process. 6  The  authors  offer  this  model  both  as  a 
framework  for  analysis  and  as  guidelines  for  action:  by  technical  change  agents. 

THE  CHANGE  PROCESS 

Introduction 
of  New  Idea 

v 

Integration 

Illustration  V-2:  The  Cross-Cultural  Change  Process 
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As  indicated  in  the  diagram,  the  change  process  is  visualized  as  the 
introduction  of  an  idea  or  a  technique  into  another  society,  during  which  time 
there  are  two  principal  forces  in  operation.  One  force  is  the  behavicr  of  the 
change  agent,  which  can  also  bo  viewed  as  the  action,  and  which  :1s  defined  as 
the  technique  used  to  obtain  acceptance  cf  the  new  idea.  The  other  force  is  the 
behavior  of  the  recipients,  which  can  be  viewed  as  the  reaction  brought  about 
by  the  change-  agent*  s  action.  The  new  idea  or  technique  is  considered  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  other  society  when  it  has  been  integrated  into  that 
society* s  cultural  patterns.  Lack  of  integration  or  rejection  of  the  new  idea 
can  take  place  at  ary  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  introduction,  up  to  the 
final  stages  where  the  pattern  of  naintenance  needs  to  be  assured. 

As  a  result  of  thi3  study  Niehoff  has  identified  19  major  types  of 
influences  which  he  refers  to  as  *set“,  10  of  change  agent  behavior  and  9  of 
recipient  behavior.  These  sets  of  influence,  as  taken  from  his  report,  are 
reproduced  in  Illustration  V-3.  As  a  major  part  of  his  paper,  Niehoff  discusses 
the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  each  influence  set  and  sub-category  using 
concrete  examples  to  illustrate  how  each  variable  could,  ’cad  to  success  or  failure 

One  of  the  important  collateral  missions  of  the  Any  in  Vietnam  is  that 
of  Civil  Affairs.  Practically  all  military  units  down  to  company  size  have 
been  assigned  civil  affairs  missions.  Basically  this  mission  consists  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  civilian  population.  In  accomplishing  this 
mission,  units  carry  on  such  activities  as  medical  assistance,  sanitation 
projects,  building  of  schools  and  pagodas,  road  construction  and  the  general 
protection  of  villages  and  communities  through  various  3elf-defense  measures. 

As  Operations  Officer  for  a  battalion  of  the  4th  Tenantry  Division 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleiku,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  during  a  period  of 
1967  and  1968,  one  of  the  authors  accumulated  valuable  first  hand  experience 
in  the  implementation  of  innovations  across  cultural  barriers.  One  duty  of 
the  Operations  Officer  is  the  management  and  coordination  of  the  Civil 
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communication.  change  AG„;rr 

A,  Change  ngcnt-Recipient, 
audio-visual 

S,  Change  Aron  t-R*  -cipient, 
person-.!  contact 

C.  Change  Agent-Recipient, 
formal 

D.  Rocipi ent-Chongo  4g^nt 


II  RDIE  (IMAGE  CREATED) 

A.  Use  of  Native  Language 
3.  Personality 

C.  Technical  Competence 

D.  Affiliations 


III  DEMONSTRATION  {OF  INNOVATION) 

IV  PARTICIPATION  (OBTAINED) 

A.  Labo~  and  Time 

B,  Material  Contributions 

C.  Organisational 

D,  Passive 


V  TRADITIONAL  CULTURE 
(UTILIZATION’  OF) 

A.  Leadership 

B.  Economic  Pattern 

C.  Other 

VI  ENVIRONMENT  (UTILIZATION  OP) 
VII  TIMING  (UTILIZATION  OP) 


VIII  FLEXIBILITY  (OF  IMPI2MENTATIGN) 
IX  CONTINUITY  (OF  IMPLEMENTATION) 
X  MAINTENANCE  (ESTABLISHED) 


XT  CONfr-flNTCATTO'J. 

ILECIPIENT-RECIPIENT 

XII  MDTIVATION-FELT  'TEFL 

A.  Active  Solicited 

B.  Active  Demonstrated 

C.  Latent  Ascertained 

XIII  MDTIVA TION-PHACTICAL 
BENEFIT 

A.  Economic  Immediate 

B.  Economic  Long-term 

C.  Medical 

D.  Educational 

E.  Other 

XIV  MDTr/ATlWMXniER 

A*  Competition-Individual 

B.  Competition-Group 

C.  Beuard-Punishment 
(immediate) 

D.  Novelty 

E.  Other 

XV  TRADITIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
A*  Traditional  Officials 

B.  National  Officials 

C.  Educators 

D.  Religious  Fraternity 

E.  Civic 

F.  Nan-institutional 

XVI  TRADITIONAL  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

A.  Kinship 
3*  Caste-Class 

C.  Ethnic 

D.  Political 

E.  Central  Authority 

F.  Vested  Interest 
G*  Other 

XVII  TRADITIONAL  ECONOMIC  PATTERN 

XVIII  TRADITIONAL  BELIEFS 

A.  Theological 

B.  Magical 

C.  Medical 

D.  Negativism  (realiw  cic  and 
project) 

E.  Other 

XIX  TRADITIONAL  PRACTICES 

(RECREATION,  CONSUMPTION,  ETC) 

XX  OTHER  PROCESS  FACTORS 
(BENEFICIAL  COINCIDENCE) 
(HARMFUL  OCCURRENCE) 
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Affairs  mission.  In  this  particular  battalion,  tne  assigned  civil  affairs 
mission  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  five  Montagnard  tribes  located 
within  the  4th  Division’s  tactical  area  of  responsibility. 

During  this  period  many  innovations,  such  as  sanitary  facilities, 
sanitary  practices,  and  the  digging  and  maintenance  of  wells  were  accomplished 
and  incorporated  into  the  lives  of  these  villagers.  Accomplishment  of  these 
different  projects,  however,  cannot  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  advance 
in  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  cross-ci?ltural  change  and  social  innova¬ 
tions  aa  documented  by  academics  such  as  Dr,  Niehcff,  Most  of  the  suecess 
of  these  projects  can  be  attributed  to  the  intuition  of  the  American  soldier 
and  the-  warm  feelings  and  relationships  he  expressed  toward  the  Montegnard 
people  while  he  was  going  about  kis  job.  In  fact,  4  >  was  not  really  a  job  to 
most  of  the  soldiers  involved  in  civil  affairs — it  was  a  deep  personal  involvement. 
In  looking  at  these  events  after  the  fact  and  studying  the  process  of 
cross-cultural  change,  one  can  readily  see  where  mistakes  were  made  and 
how  prior  knowledge  of  the  process  of  change  would  have  helped.  However, 
one  is  also  strode  by  the  uninhibited,  intuitive  processes  that  naturally 
surfaced  in  these  situations  and  led  to  the  success  of  the  mission*  In 
suggesting  a  change,  the  soldier  always  worked  with  the  tribal  leaders  to  gain 
their  approval  and  participation.  In  doing  this,  he  naturally  developed  a 
good  two-way  system  of  communications.  Through  experience,  he  knew  the  basic 
elements  of  the  tribal  culture.  He  recognized  the  central  importance  of  the 
idee  planting  and  harvesting  seasor  and  the  traditions  of  their  religion, 
and  almost  unconsciously  considered  these  elements  in  any  suggestion  he 
proposed,  Jn  working  with  these  people,  the  soldiers,  observed  in  this 
experience,  even  tried  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Montagnards.  What  is 
most  remarkable  about  this  fact  is  that  the  Mbntagnard  language  has  never 
been  reduced  to  symbols  and  recorded  in  any  fashion.  But  most  important  of 
all  v<33  the  element  of  respect  and  trust  that  the  Montagnards  held  for  the 
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soldier:;.  The  soldiers,  through  their  actions,  developed  an  excellent 
rapport  vith  these  people.  Often  they  were  invited  to  participate  in 
ceremonial  events  of  th :  tribe  ana  to  drink  rice  wine  with  the  men  of  the 
tribe  as  a  sign  of  their  mutual  friendship.  In  any  academic  analysis  of 
cross-cultural  change,  one  must  conclude  that  the  strong  personal  relationships 
developed  here  were  the  key  variables  to  successful  implementation  of  most  of 
the  recommended  innovations. 

One  innovation  reconmertded  in  late  1967  can  serve  as  a  good  illustration 
of  some  of  the  variables  required  for  success.  It  had  long  been  felt  that 
the  best  method  for  the  common  defense  of  these  five  tfontagnard  villages 
was  for  them  to  combine  into  one  single,  large  village,  using  fortifications 
and  a  formal  system  of  defense. 

This  project  had  been  proposed  to  the  leaders  and  all  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  after  repeated  suggestion  no  further  initiative 
was  taken  by  these  leaders.  The  tribes  were  of  close  ancestral  background, 
their  rice  fields  were  ell  relatively  close  to  a  recommended  location,  and 
the  need "for  a  good  defense  had  been  occasionally  demonstrated  through  acts 
of  terrorism  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Aray. 

In  February  1968,  the  NVA  and  the  VC  initiated  their  large  scale  operation, 
now  labeled  as  the  *'1968  Tet  Offensive".  During  this  operation  the  N7A  rounded 
up  and  jaarched  off  at  gun  point  the  entire  population  of  these  five  villages, 
excluding  only  the  fr  bly  old  and  the  nursing  infants.  Two  of  the  village 
chiefs  were  assassinated  on  the  spot  when  they  demonstrated  opposition.  It 
was  learned  later  that  the  Montagnards  were  to  be  used  as  liberation  forces 
after  the  successful  capture  of  Pleiku  by  the  NVA  (which  did  not  succeed)  to 
demonstrate  a  popular  support  for  the  newly  achieved  communist  liberation. 

After  the  NVA  were  defeated  in  the  battle  for  Pleiku,  they  released  the 
Montagnards  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  villages. 
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Within  two  weeks  following  cheir  return  tc  normal  village  life,  the 
remaining  chiefs  and  the  new  leaders  approached  the  battalion  civil  affairs 
team  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  still  villing  to  assist  them  in  building 
a  common  village*  The  village  was  eventually  constructed  and  did  serve  to 
provide  the  Montagnards  ‘/ith  a  much  stronger  self  defense  capability. 

An  analysis  of  this  case  of  eross-cult\iral  innovation  according  to 
Niehoif* s  model  indicates  that  practically  all  important  variables  were  fulfilled 
except  that  of  the  felt  need*  The  defense  used  by  the  tri.be s  to  date  had  been 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  and  as  they  had  no  idea  of  the  potential  the 
-  eneay  really  had,  they  did  not  feel  u  need  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary 
to  build  a  consolidated  village.  The  BTet  Offensive*  adeouately  demonstrated 
this  need  end  the  leaders  were  able  to  overcome  the  threshold  of  resistence 
within  their  respective  villages. 

Kms  Control  Role 

There  are  certain  environmental  forces  active  today  that  could  prescribe 
for  the  military  a  future  role  of  arms  control  inspection  and  verification. 

The  growth  in  the  destructive  capacity  of  both  conventional  and  -unconventional 
weapocs  has  been  paralleled  by  an  extension  in  the  limitation  of  the 
political  effectiveness*  of  force.  Recognising  this  fact,  as  early  as  1961, 
President  John  F,  Kennedy  was  instrumental  in  establishing  within  the 
government  a  separate  agency  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  preparing  for 
disarmament.  This  office,  the  D.S.  Arras  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
been  highly  successful  in  establishing  several  arras  control  agreements  or 
treaties  within  the  past  nine  years.  A  list  of  these  agreements  or  treaties 
includes  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Nonpro¬ 
liferation  Treaty,  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  All  the  sgreetaents  to  date, 
excop'  ‘.the  Antarctic  Treaty  preclude  the  tide  of  on-site  inspection  and 
verification.  In  fact,  any  agreereeni  tr  exchange  inspectors,  has  been  the 
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principle  block  to  ary  further  arms  control  treaties  with  Russia.  Presently, 
thi  u.  ?.  3.3  force.-:  to  roly  on  national  or  unilateral  means  (satellites, 
sensors,  aerial  r  ronrai seance)  for  the  verification  it  derands.7 

With  the  Strategic-  Arms  limitations  Talks  (SALT)  nov  underway  with  the 
Russians,  the  Any  could  in  the  immediate  future,  be  faced  with  a  mission  to 
act  as  arms  control  inspectors.  To  be  sure,  the  SALT  talks  are  not  likely 
to  produce  any  dramatic  reductions  of  armaments,  yet  significant  reductions 
could  be  agreed  upon  that  would  require  the  establishment  of  a  rather 
sophisticated  and  well  organized  system  for  the  inspection  and  verification 
of  the  agreement. 

How  could  this  new  role  be  added  to  the  military  mission?  The  first  step 
would  be  the  legitimate  assignment  of  this  mission  to  the  Army  through  the 
proper  executive  channels*  The  change  agent  in  this  case  would  be  the 
technicians  of  the  Field  Operations  Division  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA).  Since  1961,  this  division  of  ACDA  has  been 
preparing  for  this  role  by  conducting  research  and  study  into  all  phases 
of  the  Inspection  and  verification  process.  Their  studies  have  covered 
the  range  from  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  to  conventional  arms.  When 
called  upon,  they  will  be  r.?ady  to  reconmend  the  right  inspection  system 
for  ary  given  agreement.  The  client  system  in  this  scheme  will  be  that 
branch  of  the  Army  so  designated  to  perform  the  mission.  The  objectives  and 
goals,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  the  change  agent  and  the  client  system, 
will  be  tiie  development  of  an  effective  capability  for  an  adequate  inspection 
and  verification  system. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FUTURE  MILITARY  EilVIROHJCNT 


Recently,  Congress  voted  against  a  proposal  to  institute  an  all-volunteer 
Array.  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one  and  .'in  fact,  the  0.  S.  has  always  had  a 
volunteer  Array  except  during  t:  mcs  of  war  and  since  1943.  There  are  many  pros 
and  cons  to  tills  idea  which  have  been  discussed  and  rehashed  over  and  over 
again.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to  reiterate  the  already  well  worn 
arguments,  but  to  point  out  first,  why  such  a  proposal  is  popular,  and  second 
the  concepts  of  organizational  change  that  will  have  to  apply  if  such  a  step 
is  taken. 

Two  sajor  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  the  U.  S.  today  are  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  military  draft.  They  each  present  a  particular  s#ore  in  the 
side  of  a  large  sector  of  the  U.  S.  population  and  as  such  are  prime  candidates 
for  removal  from  the  3cene.  An  all-volunteer  force,  namely  a  professional  Array, 
would  seemingly  quickly  resolve  both  problems. 

iy  establishing  an  Array  of  professionals  of  a  given  size,  the  country  would 
in  effect  be  placing  a  stringent  control  on  the  size  of  the  Amy  since  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  expina  such  «  force.  Expansion  could  only  occur 
vie  congressional  approval  and  therefore  hinder,  the  furtherance  of  any  future 
•undeclared"  wars.  A  further  check  on  undesirable  operation  s  would  be  that 
funding  could  not  be  expanded  without  application  to  the  legislature.  Our 
society  has  great  fear  of  a  powerful  military  that  can  plunge  the  country  into 
unwanted  wars.  It  also  fears  that  the  large  scale  coordination  now  required  between 
the  military  and  industry  will  form  a  complex  that  will  resist  further  control 
by  tie  people.  It  is  fairly  well  accepted  that  if  our  national  defense  is  to 
be  effective  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  adequate  industrial  base,  then  the 
military  and  industry  must  coordinate  their  efforts.  With  the  country  already 
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imbedded  in  an  unpopular  war,  it  is  not  hard  to  sco  how  the  U.  3.  society  might 
fear  a  strong  military  industrial  complex  that  could  randomly  involve  it  in  further 
conflicts  of  that  nature  to  further  its  own  interests. 

The  draft  is  widely  looked  on  as  "involuntary  servitude*  and  since  it  is 
being  used  to  supply  an  unpopular  war  with  people  resources,  it  too  has  become 
quite  unpopular.  If  you  accept  the  premise  that  the  country  needs  an  arnea  force, 
then  you  must  too  conceive  a  way  to  man  such  a  force.  The  easiest  answer  is  to 
"hire  somebody  else  to  do  it".  In  a  way,  this  is  how  society  eliminates  its 
requirement  to  keep  feeding  that  monster  whose  appetite  for  human  resources 
is  nearly  endless.  This  road  had  the  added  advantage  of  promising  greatly 
increased  efficiency  in  the  armed  forces  due  to  largely  decreased  turnovers. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  this  rationale,  it  does  serve "to  give  us  a  clue  as  to 
what  forces  arc-  on  the  loose  in  our  society  end  how  the  military  must  prepare 
for  such  changes. 

If  the  volunteer  Amy  does  eventually  come  about,  then  the  military  will  be 
faced  with  two  major  changes.  First,  it  must  devise  some  new  external  system 
by  which  it  restricts  itself  in  its  conduct  of  political  matters,  Inception 
of  a  volunteer  force  will  only  increase  the  polarity  of  the  civil-military 
relationship  and  therfore,  if  the  military  is  to  remain  an  instrument  of  the 
society  it  protects,  then  it  must  devise  methods  which  will  preclude  a  completely 
professional  force  from  dominating  that  same  society.  If  it  cannot  adjust  its 
own  sv^*ctures  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  socie'y,  then  of  course,  the  society 
will  institute  its  own  controls  which  are  likely  to  hinder  the  effectiveness 
of  the  amid  force  in.' its  operations  of  war,  whether  complete  or  cons  tabula  tory. 

The  second  and  most  obvious  change  will  be  that  with  continuity  of  member¬ 
ship,  and  adequate  compensation  to  members,  the  military  will  be  in  a  position 
to  realign  itself  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ills  of  its 
present  lystea.  However,  the  challenge  will  still,  remain  to  establish  a  system 
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acceptable  to  society  vhiln  still  insuring  sufficient  dedication  and  response 
fTotu  its  members  to  achieve  the  only  real  goal  of  war— victory  by  fores* 

Leadership 

with  the  advent  of  systems  oriented  organizational  concepts  in  the  U,  S. 
Amy,  new  challenges  are  going  to  arise  for  its  leadership.  The  U.  S.  Array 
Combat  Developments  Command  is  presently  studying  a  project  in  which  the  Arny 
battalion  is  focused  as  a  system.  The  study  and  consideration  of  internal  and 
external  environmen  tal  factors  will  shed  new  light  on  the  most  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  battalion  structure.  Colonel  Arthur  3.  Hyman  is  presently  involved 
with  GDC  in  assessing  the  human  element  in  the  design  of  future  military 
organizational  structures.  He  states  in  a  recent  article,  * Contemporary  organ¬ 
isations  must  function  with  change,  rather  thru  solely  as  a  result  of  change j 
and  traditional  organizational  structures  historically  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  responding  to  change."!,  p.  171.  He  farther  sites  3  major  challenges  for  * 
these  leaders  who  will  guide  the  future  organizations. 

First,  the  fact  that  any  change  from  a  bureaucratic  to  an  integrated  system 
:  will  not  occur  overnight  alone  will  be  a  problem  in  itself.  During  the  period 
of  transfiguration,  "Leadership  will  be  responsible  for  giving  clarity  of  purpose 
to  what  otherwise  may  appear  as  vague  organizational  objectives  to  the  uniformed 
organization  member. *2f  p#  175,  Secondly,  many  key  meabers  of  the  traditional 
structure  will  resist  ary  change  away  from  the  pyramidal  concept.  "Leadership 
characterized  by  patience,  a  high  degree  of  diplomacy,  end  an  inexhaustible 
sense  of  humor  can  (end  will)  educate  the  change  resistors.*!,  p.  174*  The 
third  problem  facing  leadership  of  the  future  will  be  the  paradox  that  under  the 
newly-emerging  organisation,  members  will  enjoy  new  freedoms  never  before  per¬ 
mitted.  The  fear  is  that  the  lateral  lines  of  coranucications  and  lack  of  direct 
supervision  will  lead  to  role  confusion  and  loss  of  identity,  "The  job  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  terms  of  organizational  *  ambiguity*  will  be  to  somehow  create  an 
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environment  in  which  organization  members  come  to  understand  that  this  uncertainty 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  new  'natural  order  of  things' .*4,  p.  174. 

I  began  this  short  discussion  of  leadership  change  with  Col,  Hyman's  remarks 
for  two  reasons.  The  systems  concept  ia  the  "hot  item  of  the  day"  and  also, 

1  wan tec;  to  insure  that  it  did  not  become  the  finale  of  the  section  and  thereby 
take  on  the  illusion  of  being  presented  as  a  solution.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
military  organization  into  an  adaptive,  pluralistic  integrated  system  responsive 
to  its  environment  is  not  the  subject  of  this  section.  We  have  already  stated 
that  changes  in  leadership  patterns  will  not  provide  a  panacea  for  all  the  problems 
of  change  facing  the  military  of  the  fut’^re.  Neither  then  is  it  to  fall  forward 
onto  a  theoretical  model  of  a  complex  jocio- technical  organization  and  principles 
of  cybernetics.  Our  military  leaders  today  need  answers  today.  These  many 
problems  arising  from  social  change  in  our  environment  must  be  dealt  wit-h  now 
in  the  purest,  most  practical  sense  possible.  There  has  never  been  and  wHl 
never  be  a  field  manual  written  that  will  cover  all  the  situations  for  a  leader. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  assist  our  trait  commanders  of  these  days  can  receive  are  firm 
guidelines  such  as  the  recent  Department  of  Defense  rules  on  dissent  and  the 
subsequent  court  rulings  upholding  such  limits.  Perhaps  this  is  a  fallback  to 
the  rigid,  structural,  bureaucracy  but  at  least-  it  provides  the  decision  maker 
some  basis  upon  which  to  make  a  rational  judgment.  Chaos  and  uncertainty  are  our 
enemies,  not  rules  and  regulations  fairly  conceived. 

Still,  leadership  must  change.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  simply  an  awareness 
of  all  these  forces  and  why  they  exist  to  provide  the  "rational  leader*  with 
the  information  he  needs  to  be  an  effective  military  lender.  Professor  Iyoan 
W.  Porter  seems  to  say  it  pretty  well  in  his  article  at  the  recent  U.  S.  Amy 
leadership  conference.  "If  research  results  to  date  provide  relatively  little 
ty  way  of  directly  relevant  prescriptions  for  the  leader,  what  can  we 
say— at  the  present  point  in  time— about  what  he  can  and  should  do  with  '  _ 

respect  to  influencing  organizational  cosw&taent?  Here  we  will  make  some 
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admittedly  «.xt...n-]^d  rct>'apoiations  from  the  general  social  science  literature : 

For  one  thing,  it  vooli  ■?  probable  that  the  leader  of  the  future,  particularly 
in  a  military  setting,  will  need  to  see  the  leadership  task  in  a  broader 
perspective  than,  nay  have  been  the  case  in  the  past.  That  is,  he  will  have  to 
face  and  accept  the  complexity  of  the  task  and  forego  the  notion  that  there  are 
any  nice,  clean-cut  and  highly  specific  rules  of  effective  leadership.  Just 
internalizing  this  simple  idea  may  be  a  major  step  toward  obtaining  a  breadth  of 
perspective.  Secondly,  he  will  need  to  real  ize  the  impact  of  his  actions  and 
behavior  on  the  expectation s  and  beliefs  that  his  subordinates  will  develop 
concerning  what  the  organization  is  really  like  and  what  is  to  be  really  gained 
ty  committing  oneself  to  the  organization.  Much  more  than  in  the  past,  given 
the  nature  ox'  the  types  of  values  becoming  more  prevalent  in  our  society,  his 
actions  will  indeed  shout  much" louder  than  his  words.  He  will  be  leading  by 
example  whether  he  wishes  to  or  not  •  ...  p.  232. 
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CHAFFER  VII 

CO'ICLUOTMG  COMMENTS 

This  research  paper  has  been  r*  cursor?  review  of  the  rapid  change 
occurir.g  in  Ancric-in  Society  today  and  the  impact  of  this  change  on  the 
military  establishment,  Co  attempt  has  been  made  to  propore  my  solution 
tr  these  nyriad  cf  problems  facing  the  military,  and  society  as  a  whole,  in 
that  those  solutions  would  be  either  nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  or  reiteration  of  much  more  eminent  students  in  the  field  of  behavioral 


science. 


Vc  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  conclude  the  paper  with 
a  quote  of  two  military  officers  eminently  moru  qualified  than  we  in  this 
field.  It  most  apnroprj ately  restates  that  the  social  problems  facing  the 
military  arc  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  problems  facing  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  military  does  not  feel  inadequate  in  coping  with  the 
problems  wc  have  r  'esented.  Indeed  the  trends  of  social 
change  appear  to  support  solutions  in  many  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  resolution  has  been  placed 
principally  upor.  the  military  when  in  fact  the  problems 
are  those  of  the  community  at  large,  Society  must  in  the 
long  run  seek  to  break  away  from  simplistic  stereotypes, 
ideological  viewpoints  and  rationalizations  and  see  the 
military  as  a  social  institution  of  its  own  creation  which 
can  only  operate  effectively  if  it  is  permitted  to  retain 
its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  caaraunity.l 
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FOOTNOTE 


1.  Hayes,  3.  H. ,  and  Rohm,  T.  A.,  "The  Military  in  a  Free  -Society", 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  Vol.  95»  Ho.  792,  Feb., 
1969,  p.  36. 
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